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In this age of keen competition in 
every department of work—literature, 
science, or commercial enterprise, the 
man who makes his indelible mark on 
the chess-board of life does so by the 
economy of time, energy, and money, 
to start with. Thus, one is tempted to 
look at the organization and tempera- 
ment of the man who, by this triple al- 
liance, has achieved a great fame, such 
as our Southern philanthropist, Charles 
Broadway Rouss, the blind millionaire, 
has done, in order to find a clue, if pos- 
sible, to help us to better understand 
how he has accomplished such a task. 

When examining the personality, 
therefore, of one of New York’s cele- 
brated merchants and business mag- 
nates, I was struck with the strength 
of fibre, the intense wiriness, and the in- 
dominable energy of the man before me. 

In his portraits we see ample width of 
chest, good lung power, and constitu- 
tional vigor. His brain is well nour- 
ished, and by his good circulatory pow- 
er his brain is stimulated to healthy 
action. 

Such an organization could not ex- 
ist a day without an object before it for 
which to work. The three portraits 
of Mr. Rouss indicate various degrees of 
mental intensity. 

Fig. 1 shows a period when thoughts 


PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 
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are revolving in his mind and crave an 
outlet. Fig. 2 indicates the vigor that 
is working out, developing, and accom- 
plishing those thoughts and plans, 
while Fig. 3 represents the man who 
has completed a wonderful life work, 
and shows the calmness, dignity, and 
consciousness of what he has gone 
through, and it also shows capacity and 
vigor for many years yet to come and 
interest in the objects that surround 
him. (Fig. 3, on the cover.) 

His perceptive faculties are capable 
of taking in large and comprehensive 
ideas relative to the working of forces 
in nature, in mechanics, commerce, sci- 
ence and manufacturing, and building 
operations. Were he erecting a large 
hotel, warehouse, or dwelling, his per- 
ceptives would say to him, “ Lay out 
your plans, choose your material, or- 
ganize your work, and select your men 
to execute your orders in such a way as 
to make no failure of your enterprise.” 

He knows how to estimate the profit 
and loss in large or small contracts, for 
he has remarkable insight into men and 
things, and is capable of knowing just 
how they will be likely to turn out. If 
he saw a large forest of timber, he could 
estimate its worth correctly, and almost 
cut it up into cords, and give the num- 
ber and price of each. 
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His temperamental condition is fa- 
vorable for the enjoyment of health; 
not because he is likely to spare him- 
self in his efforts, or think how much 
strength he has exhausted, but because 
of the compactness of his organization; 
he is able to work more easily than nine- 
ty-nine men out of a hundred, and with 
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complish the herculean task of super- 
vising the small colony of men under 
his employ. And yet he is able to gath- 
er an intuitive insight into the vastness 
of nature, the universe, and all that is 
new in science, literature, and art as 
recreations to his mind. 

In stature he is well proportioned, 
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FIG. I.—CHARLES BROADWAY ROUSS IN 15870. 


less friction will be able to accomplish 
more in a day than many would in six. 
It is probable that few men know how 
to divide their days in such a unique 
way as Mr. Rouss. In the twelve con- 
secutive hours that he devotes to his 
business, which, as all men must know, 
requires great watchfulness and a close 
attention to details, he is able to ac- 


being five feet ten inches in height, and 
possesses features that show a strong, 
well-sustained, and resolute character, 
combined with a great amount of kind- 
ness, tenderness, and sympathy. 

The prominent lines seen running 
from the outer portion of the nose to 
the lips, indicate hospitality, which 
probably manifests itself in his home 
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and attachment to his country. He has 
also the full, Southern lips; the upper 
ene indicates reticence upon all matters 
which his judgment deems best to re- 
gard silence, while the lower indicates 
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gigantic outlines, while the details, 
though superintended by himself, must 
necessarily be carried out by subordin- 
ates. 

Another characteristic which is very 











FIG, Il.—CHARLES BROADWAY ROUSS. 


resolve, dignity of purpose, and strength 
of character. 

His brow is particularly well defined 
on the outer corner of the eye, which 
shows remarkable order, method, and 
system. In fact, the latter characteris- 
tic must run through all he does, and 
enable him to arrange his work in 


noticeable is his large Constructiveness. 
It may not show itself in the form of 
invention, but he has probably used 
this feature of his mind along with his 
large Causality and Comparison to for- 
mulate plans, erect his ideas, and en- 
gineer his scope of work. 

Above Constructiveness we find a 
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marked degree of Ideality; but we 
should not consider that this faculty 
acts alone in giving fastidiousness of 
taste, but rather in combination with 
the perceptives in rendering him a prac- 
tical man and capable of using art in 
combination with science. It will mani- 
fest itself far more in having an article 
represent what it is, than through arti- 
ficial means represent what appears to 
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his work. They would, however, not 
have been so much surprised at his 
achievement had they observed the man, 
for they would have seen in the material 
there, the above-named characteristics 
and the natural ability which enabled 
him to succeed where another man, with 
equal difficulties, would have failed. 
His sleepless energy, indomitable will, 
alert appreciation, and use of valuable 





FIG. IlI.—MR. ROUSS’S FATHER. 


be good when it is only ornamentally 
trimmed. 

Let us turn now to another side of 
his character, namely, that which rep- 
resents his perseverance, indomitable 
will, and undaunted courage. Joined 
to these characteristics, he possessed a 
large development of the lower part of 
Self Esteem, which manifests itself in 
the form of independence. Without 
Firmness and Self Esteem he would not 
be known as the man of to-day. They 
have enabled him to achieve success, and 
persons have marvelled at the result of 


opportunities, combined by a strict ob- 


servance of immutable laws and con- 
scientious scruples, lie at the foundation 
of his business success, and solve the 
problem. 

“Tt was the recognition of similar 
conditions,” says his able manager, Au- 
gustine Jacqueline Smith, “and the 
obedient observance of these uncom- 
promising laws which forced A. T. 
Stewart to the front, and it was their 
non-observance which has caused the 
vast achievement which he left to lie 
prostrate under a management which 
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proved unequal to its preservation, and, 
although Mr. Rouss has not yet reached 
the pinnacle that Stewart attained, he 
has at least passed the middle round, 
and, if he be spared the span of years 
to which he is perhaps entitled, he will 
no doubt yet reach the summit of his 
prophetic ambition.” 

His Cautiousness is curiously devel- 
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from the sordid love of money for its 
own sake. He has more of the moral 
development of Peabody and Samuel 
Morley; hence his philanthropy, benev- 
olence, sympathy, and kindness must 
manifest themselves in this unique char- 
acter more than fhe mere accumulation 
of wealth for its own sake. 

Another strong characteristic mani- 





FIG. IV.—MR. ROUSS'S MOTHER. 


oped, but an expert notices at once that 
the fore part of the organ, giving fore- 
sight and prudence, is remarkably de- 
veloped, while the posterior develop- 
ment of the organ is weak, hence en- 
abling him to show but little fear in 
engaging in a common-sense, practical 
enterprise. This reveals another won- 
derful feature of his character, while 
yet another characteristic manifests 
itself in the only average, or full, de- 
velopment of Acquisitiveness. He evi- 
dently has not accumulated great wealth 


fests itself in and through the action of 
his large Destructiveness and Comba- 
tiveness. These faculties give warmth 
and color to his whole character and 
stimulate a healthy enthusiasm in his 
work. 

His Continuity, too, is only average 
in development, which means that he 
is exceedingly versatile and capable of 
adapting himself to many positions and 
kinds of work. It also enables him to 
be capable of applying his mind to 
many departments and avenues of busi- 
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ness. He is never prosy, but has a wide- 
awake, intelligent, and far-search- 
ing glance into the future. 

One more feature, in this remarkable 
character, shows itself in his large Hu- 
man Nature. He is particularly capable 
of understanding the characteristics, 
the worth, and the capacity for work 
in persons whom he engages, and this 
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From a phrenological point of view 
it is always interesting for us to trace 
the ancestry of every. person of note. 
In fact, we are often asked to state the 
nationality and inherited qualities of 
persons before we know anything about 
them. Hence we are constantly sub- 
jected to this line of thought, and 
have repeatedly hit the nail on the 





FIG. V.—PETER 


trait of character must many times have 
been of invaluable service to him. 

The faculties which give love of ap- 
probation and suavity are only averagely 
developed; hence he is a man who would 
prefer to act upon his own judgment 
and be his own judge and jury in mat- 
ters of finance rather than to sit at the 
feet of a criticizing public and wait for 
their applause or esteem. He is a man 
who will act, therefore, on his own judg- 
ment rather than that of others. 


WINCHESTER ROUSS. 


head and described whom a man re- 
sembled. 

In the case before us our readers will 
be able to trace with us the characteris- 
tics of both parents of Mr. Rouss. The 
father possessed a strong constitution, 
large perceptive faculties, a keen in- 
sight into men and their affairs, a strong 
sympathy for mankind, and a very con- 
scientious and religious tone of mind. 
He also shows a strong indication of 
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longevity, and, it is said, he lived to be 
eighty-four years of age. 
The mother has an equally interest- 





head, which must have given her a 
moral and spiritual insight into 
thoughts beyond the present life; large 


FIG. VI.—THE ROUSS BUILDING, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PLANNED AND ERECTED BY MR. ROUSS. 


ing character. Her head beautifully 
fills out the bonnet which adorns it. 
She shows culture and refinement, 
breadth of head, which gave her in- 
genuity and planning talent; a high 


Order, which enabled her to be syste- 
matic in her household arrangements, 
and energetic, industrious, and econom- 
ical, which latter characteristics are to 
be seen over and around the ear. Her 
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Benevolence was a remarkable trait, 
which added sweetness, grace, tender- 
ness, and philanthropy to her tone of 
mind. It will thus be seen that Mr. 
fouss has partaken of several charac- 
teristics from each parent, while the 
son, Peter Winchester Rouss, is an able 
second to his father’s work. He has the 
possibilities in him of developing into 
a master-man. His fact-gathering 
qualities are strong, while his capacity 
to organize, superintend, and manage 
affairs is good. He has a distinct regard 
for honesty, a sense of duty and obliga- 
tion to men, and will manifest remark- 
able intuitive insight. He is self-pos- 
sessed, self-contained, and has much of 
his father’s independent spirit. It is 
to be hoped that, not having his father’s 
rugged road to pass, he may yet be 
stimulated to imitate his parent’s sim- 
plicity of life, habits, and character. 

We are indebted to the Frank Leslie 
publishing house for the fine represen- 
tation of the business house (on Broad- 
way) of Charles Broadway Rouss, and 
those of his parents and son. 

Charles Broadway Rouss was born in 
1836, at Woodbury, Frederick County, 
Md. At ten years of age he was sent 
to Winchester, Va., where he received 
an excellent education, besides studying 
French, German, Latin, and Greek. 
He was always at the head of his class. 
He early resolved to engage in business 
activities, and turning a deaf ear to his 
father’s suggestion to adopt the life of 
a farmer. At the age of fifteen he ob- 
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tained employment in a store at Win- 
chester. He commenced on a salary of 
one dollar per week, which was increased 
from time to time. He at last decided 
to try his skill in New York. So, with 
only enough money to buy a ticket to 
New York, and $1.80 besides in his 
pocket, he left for the Imperial City of 
America to gratify the yearning ambi- 
tion of his life, which was to build up 
a mercantile business surpassed by none 
in the great metropolis. Now began 
the heroic history of Mr. Rouss, which 
continued for ten years amid up-hill 
work and the greatest privations, which 
few men of less endurance, fortitude, 
and determination or mental resolve 
would have suffered. 

The amount of work dispatched daily 
by Mr. Rouss is simply marvelous. Hav- 
ing the misfortune to be totally blind 
for the last three years, he is obliged to 
have read to him the multitude of letters 
which daily arrive, replies to which he 
directs himself, and at the close of each 
day’s business receives reports from the 
twenty-eight heads of departments, be- 
side the minuter details from other of- 
ficials. Mr. Augustine Jacqueline Smith 
is his efficient manager, and keeps him 
daily informed as to the condition of 
his vast business. Mr. Rouss is said to 
be the first at the store in the morning 
and the last to leave it at the close of 
the day’s work. His philanthropy is so 
well known that it need not be here en- 
larged upon. 


TELEPHONING BY LIGHT. 


Some years ago Professor Graham Bell, 
the inventor of the telephone, found that, 
if a cell made of the metal selenium were 
connected with a telephone, sounds would 
be transmitted whenever a ray of light 
was caused to fall on the selenium. It was 
afterward learned that other substances 
could be used instead of selenium, and 
that soot was the best. By concentrating 
rays of sunlight by lenses, and reflecting 
them, it was found possible to send a mes- 
sage by telephone, using the ray of light 
in place of a wire to connect the instru- 
ments. Accidentally it has been found 


that a disk of rubber placed in the path of 
the light does not interrupt the connec- 
tion, from which it appears that the mys- 
terious invisible rays are the really effec- 
tive agent. It is believed that the recent 
discoveries by Tesla and Edison may fur- 
nish an artificial light that may make it 
possible to make practical use of the 
radiophone, as the new apparatus is 
called. 

The X-rays used upon a document sat- 
isfied a court of law whether or not it 
had been tampered with. 
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PHRENOTYPES. 


MKINLEYS HEAD—A FALSE OUTLINE. 


The accompanying outline has ob- 
tained some currency in the newspapers. 
It is supposed to represent the shape of 
President-elect McKinley’s head. We 
are told that from it, as a model, Mr. 
McKinley’s hats have been made. 

Now it ought to be apparent to any 
thoughful observer that this outline is 
altogether out of proportion; that a 
head measuring, say, twenty-two inches 
in circumference, shaped after this 
fashion, would be of great longitudinal 
development, in fact, most extraordi- 
nary. It can scarcely be credited in- 
deed that Mr. McKinley has such a 
head. He wears a hat, it is said, size 
seven and one-eighth, about twenty-two 
and one-half inches in circumference. 
The length and breadth of such a head, 
proportionately, would be six inches in 
the widest part, and eight inches in 
major length, giving us the proportion 
of six to eight. Or, to simplify the pro- 
portion, three to four. 

This alleged reduction of Mr. McKin- 
ley’s measurements is three inches in 
length by one and seven-eighths in 
breadth. Multiply these dimensions by 
three, and we obtain five and five- 
eights of breadth and nine inches of 
length—a very special pattern of head, 
so very special that we certainly must 
doubt the accuracy of the reduction. 

We have seen a large number of re- 
ductions of head measurements made 
by the instrument called the conforma- 
teur, and we have pointed out the seri- 
ous error in these reductions, an error 
made by the disproportionate method 
employed. It would appear that by this 
method the area outline is reduced all 
around, and by the same unit, say two 
inches, in order to get a small enough 
model or representation. 

Having a head six inches by eight, a 
reduction of two inches all around 
would make the model appear two 
inches by four, whereas in the natural 
size the proportion is three to four, in 
the reduction it is one to two. 


It seems a little singular that hat- 
makers appear to insist upon the cor- 
rectness of this method as representing 
head outlines. This of Mr. McKinley 
would show an extremely dolicocephalic 
head, one that would be a remarkable 
type, even among the South Austral- 





EXPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVING, 


Hatters have an instrument called the 
“ conformateur,” made of movable parts, 
which they place like a hat on every form 
of head. At the top, a small card receives 
a pierced outline called a “ conform,” 
which bears the owner’s name, and wher- 
ever he is and needs to order hats this 
eard is placed in the instrument, which 
adjusts it as when the head was in it, and 
new hats are blocked. 

We took the “ conform,” widely pub- 
lished as McKinley’s hat-shape, to Dun- 
lap, the well-known hatter; it was placed 
in the “ conformateur,” and our plain 
outline is the result, reduced from life- 
size by photography, showing that the 
dotted line “ conform ” is much too nar- 
row to show the true shape of the head. 

The dotted line here shown is a reduced 
copy from the one described as three 
inches in length, to give us room for the 
wider outline, but is precisely of the 
same form. 


ians. In phrenological terms such a 
character would be by no means dis- 
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tinguished for executive activity. The 
extreme flatness or narrowness of the 
lateral region would indicate a sad want 
of those faculties that relate to econom- 
ical affairs. The outline is altogether 
out of keeping with the portraits of Mr. 
McKinley that have received our atten- 
tion. They show him to have a marked 
breadth of forehead, considerable width 
between the ears, and a relative fulness 
in the occipital region. 

This model would indicate that its 
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acter and habit is most pronounced. 
The organization in which it is wanting 
attracts our attention very quickly for 
the reason that a person so constituted 
lacks attention to those observances, 
those delicate considerations, which be- 
long to refined conduct. On the other 
hand, where its action is excessive the 
conduct is signalized by an over-regard 
for the opinions of others, the conven- 
tional and the routine that. enter into 
the life of the circle to which the indi- 





FIG, I.—SMALL APPROBATIVENESS. 


original was lacking in symmetrical con- 
tour of forehead, on one side receding 
considerable from the facial plane. A 
hat made strictly in accordance with 
this model would itself intimate eccen- 
tricity; and the writer is ready to guar- 
antee that a head covering made strictly 
in accordance with such an example 
would be so much too long for the gen- 
tleman who will soon be in the seat of 
executive authority. 
LOVE OF APPROBATION. 
AMPLES. 


COMPARATIVE EX- 


“ Custom rules the world,” according 
to the statement of the poet. Mankind 
is the creature of imitation, which of 
course is a chief factor in custom. In 
the analysis of the imitative habits of 
people we refer not only to the or- 
gan of Imitation, but also to others, 
and among those others one suggests 
itself readily, to wit, Approbativeness. 
Whether we regard Approbativeness a 
moral faculty, or one with certain sel- 
fish coloring, its influence upon char- 


vidual belongs. A man who mingles 
much with the world, if he be defective 
in the approbative element, is likely to 
lose in respect. He becomes an oddity, 
and may be avoided especially by those 
sensitive on the approbative side. 

We have a marked contrast in these 
two illustrations: the man with the 
organ greatly developed, and the man 
in whom it appears to be defective. The 
latter, with a fairly trained intellect, 
good powers of observation, and excel- 
lent judgment of Human Nature, as the 
development intimates, may learn to 
adapt himself to the society in which 
he moves so as to get along with com- 
paratively little friction and embarrass- 
ment; yet a want of the approbative 
faculty, nevertheless, renders him less 
appreciative of those nicer forms and 
mannerisms that impart to the inter- 
changes of civility a delightful and 
sweet character. 

The other man, with his very strong 
sense of individual obligation to others 
as individuals, his earnest desire to con- 
duct himself in such a way that will 
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enlist the attention of acquaintances 
and friends, and command their admir- 
ation, may on occasion go too far, and 
appear wanting in discretion, in good 
sense. On the whole, we are inclined 
to think that an overdose of this quality 
is better than an insufficiency. Better 
a regard for the opinion of others that is 
a little too delicate than the disposition 
to neglect or ignore what others may 
say. Self-esteem may impart the ele- 
ment of self-control, give one staunch- 
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is not enough of gentle feeling shown 
in them. Taken altogether, the illus- 
trations are fairly representative, and 
so furnish material for study. 


JAPANESE WOMEN. 


Travellers in Japan unite in express- 
ing their approval and interest regard- 
ing the women of that country. We 
remember, at an interview with Mr. 
Edwin Arnold, not long after his return 
from a trip in the Orient, of his making 





FIG. Il.—LARGE APPROBATIVENESS, 


ness, stability; but self-esteem is harsh 
and rigid in its influence, and so the 
character that is solid and permanent 
needs the tender baptism of approba- 
tiveness. One with this element strong 
will not be necessarily weak or vacillat- 
ing in the presence of his peers, but he 
will be gentle, considerate, tolerant, and 
in the long run win more encomiums 
than he who boasts his strong personal 
independence. 

Note the eyes in these two sketches. 
Whether portraits or not, it is seen that 
the eye of him with the less approbative- 
ness is small. Asa rule, the eye of those 
who are not much given to soliciting 
the attention, the respect of others, is 
comparatively small, while the sensitive, 
approbative person has rather large 
eyes. We do not recommend the ex- 
pression of the eyes in the case of No. 2 
as bearing out altogether the character- 
istic on which we are dwelling. There 


some very fervid remarks with reference 
to the life of Japanese people. He said 
as much as this, that Japan possessed 
more attractions for him in the way of 
their amenities of social life than any 
other country. There was a sincerity 
and a naturalness and simplicity in their 
relations to each other that charmed him. 

The group of Japanese girls which is 
here represented, taken from a photo- 
graph, certainly shows that frank sim- 
plicity, that clarity of sentiment, which 
must commend the originals to our 
hearty feeling. We may speak of their 
organization as being elemental or pri- 
mary, if we will, but the Japanese peo- 
ple are not an illiterate people by any 
means; they have a civilization of their 
own, which will compare with that of 
the best communities of the Western 
nations. 

The frank, open, and sweet expres- 
sion of these faces is evident to one who 
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has little or no experience in physiog- 
nomical technique. Civilization, as we 
Americans know it, is marred by a cer- 
tain reckless and thoughtless manner- 
ism among children and youth, and we 
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decency; even in their play they show 
consideration for the comfort of their 
elders, and no matter what the class to 
which they belong there is nothing of 
that reckless, bold disregard for rule 














A GROUP OF JAPANESE WOMEN. 


are seemingly content to permit the 
younger members of our households to 
do pretty much as they please, despite 
the damage that may result to things 
orderly and nice. 

The Japanese children are very obedi- 
ent, and trained to habits of becoming 


and decorum. There is no hoodlum 
class in Japan. There are no gangs of 
little boys seen going about throwing 
stones at the windows of unoccupied 
buildings, throwing down and defacing 
signs, pulling bell-handles, playing 
mischievous tricks, ete. 
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The organization of the Japanese, in 
early life especially, is expressed by a 
large proportion of the Vital; we see 
it in this group well illustrated. Their 
capacity for health is very strong, hence 
their remarkable endurance and tenac- 
ity in those departments of life that 
require capacity to meet exposure. In 
all out-door occupations the Japanese 


show great superiority. Their life is 
largely spent out of doors, in a climate 
that is trying to the average man, and 
their habits, as a rule, are admirable; in 
their eating, exercise, sleep, and care of 
the person these people as a rule are 
distinguished for their superior regard 
for what is conducive to health and com- 
fort. H. 8. D. 


— —_——- @ — —- -- —— 
WHAT OUGHT TO BE—A PROTECTIVE LAW. 
By Pror. Orrin Duptey, Crass 92, A. I. P. 


PAPER READ AT THE AMERICAN CENTENARY MEETING. 


In my experience as a student and 
examiner I have found many men in 
the phrenological field who lacked the 
necessary scholarship to admit of their 
posing as lecturers and examiners. ‘loo 
many of them have not given the neces- 
sary time and thought to make them- 
selves thoroughly capable and able to 
understand the finer points in phre- 
nology. The finest thinkers have a 
thorough knowledge of their subject, 
brought about by deep study and many 
years practical experience. 

Persons intending to make phrenol- 
ogy their vocation should be perfectly 
familiar with all the best books now in 
print. No one can give any reasonable 
excuse for not having them, as the 
prices are within the reach of all. Too 
many phrenologists that are in the field 
at the present time have but a limited 
knowledge of the workings of the dif- 
ferent organs and their combinations. 
It never occurs to them, when reading, 
to trace the thoughts to the different 
organs that produced them, and when 
they do not do this they remind me of 
a ship at sea without any compass to 
guide them. They sail all over, and are 
no nearer the port when their journey 
should have been at an end than upon 
the start. Tracing actions, or thoughts, 
to their fundamental organs is one of 
the beauties of phrenology, and a dem- 
onstrative part of it. The brain is sus- 
ceptible to so many changes in the 
action and interaction of the different 
faculties that no one mind, though it 


spent a lifetime in the study of it, could 
work out all of them. 

Through their failure to understand 
the true source of action, and their in- 
ability to make the proper demonstra- 
tions, incompetent men have been the 
means of planting a great amount of 
the prejudice that we now have to fight 
against in presenting phrenology to the 
world. This is one of the causes that 
has kept phrenology in the rear instead 
of in the front rank of the sciences, 
where it properly belongs. 

Education is one great preventative of 
evil. Prison reformers have found out 
the truth of this from numerous experi- 
ments. So it is in phrenology. The 
different schools are slowly but surely 
working up a standard among the pro- 
fession that will at some time separate 
the chaff from the wheat. Some peri- 
odicals are opening up their columns 
to its exponents. This will help on the 
education of the masses in phrenologi- 
cal lines; but some plan should be de- 
vised by which we may free our ranks 
of the pretenders, and also keep others 
out until they are fully qualified to 
enter and do the subject justice. Too 
many men that have the organ of Hu- 
man Nature largely read one book and 
then enter the profession, for no other 
purpose than to defraud the public. 

To become a doctor of medicine, the 
student must attend college for four 
years; a lawyer must put in two and 
often three years, then they are allowed 
to go before the State authorities and 
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take the examination, and, if successful, 
are permitted to practice. The drug- 
gist must also have a permit before he 
can mix medicines. In this way a good 
deal of the poor timber is weeded out 
and the better class remains. 

While phrenology and medicine are 
on an estimative basis, we can follow 
and give our doses closer to our laws 
and get nearer to the desired result than 
can our medical brethren. Now if the 
people should be guarded from quack 
“ doctors ” of medicine, why not in the 
practice of phrenology? Should not as 
great a degree of proficiency be de- 
manded for the benefit of those who 
seek the phrenologists advice in such 
important matters as a life-pursuit or 
adaptation in marriage as for those who 
consult the physician for their health? 
In the practice of phrenology there are 
as great responsibilities as there are in 
medicine or law. Phrenologists have to 
-guide many of the younger generation 
as to their proper vocation in life. This 
surely is as great a responsibility as is 
the doctor’s work when he takes the 
health of a patient in his keeping. 

Now if it is a good thing to have doc- 
tors, lawyers, and druggists register, 
would it not be a benefit to the best 
phrenologists to be protected in the 
same way? For my part, I think that 
it would. We now number something 
over six hundred graduates from the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and 
from the Fowler Phrenological Insti- 
tute (London) and other schools. In 
the great area of country over which 
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the graduates are spread it ought to be 
a comparatively easy matter to begin 
the agitation of this matter. If we can 
get the law-makers interested in the pro- 
ject we can soon look for help. 

As phrenologists, we know that in- 
dividuals differ, and that Phrenology 
alone can point out the differences and 
aid us to determine the trade or profes- 
sion that the youth should follow. In 
the interests of humanity and future 
generations let us labor that we may 
promote all plans that will tend to lift- 
ing up the standard of the profession. 
Doctors are commencing to take a 
greater interest in Phrenology, and the 
localization of ‘brain centres is proving 
that we have the correct theories. The 
future of Phrenology is very hopeful. 
The outlook for more competent profes- 
sors is getting better every year, and the 
people as they become educated will de- 
mand advanced men. The time is 
surely coming when every man in order 
to practice will have to be registered, 
and till then we will have to work hard 
to uplift the science. The success of the 
future depends on us, and I believe 
that the trust is in good hands. Oc- 
casionally we will be called to mourn 
the loss of one of the old members, but 
that will give the others more to do. 
Thus it is that the gap made by the 
reaper of death is filled up. Let us all 
put our shoulders a little more to the 
wheel and show by our work that the 
Science of the Mind is the science that 
will ameliorate the condition of the 
race. 


——.- g————____ 


THREE 


If Shakespeare’s imprudence had not 
obliged him to quit his own wool trade 
and his town, if he had not engaged with 
a company of actors, and at length, dis- 
gusted with being an indifferent per- 
former, he had not turned author, the 
prudent woolseller had never been the 
celebrated poet. 

Accident determined the taste of Mo- 
liere for the stage. His grandfather loved 
the theatre, and frequently carried him 
there. The young man lived in dissipa- 
tion; the father, observing it, asked in 
anger if his son was to be made an actor. 
“ Would to God,” replied the grandfather, 


ILLUSTRIOUS CHARACTERS. 


“he were as good an actor as Monrose.” 
The words struck young Moliere; he took 
a disgust to his tapestry trade, and it is to 
this circumstance France owes her great- 
est comic writer. 

Corneille loved; he made verses for his 
mistress, became a poet, composed “ Me- 
lite,” and afterwards his other celebrated 
works. The discreet Corneille had else 
remained a lawyer. 

Thus it is, that the devotion of a 
mother, the death of Cromwell, deer- 
stalking, the exclamation of an old man, 
and the beauty of a woman, have given 
three illustrious chapters to Europe. 
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LOCALITY—SENSE OF PLACE. 
By Netson Sizer. 


The definition of the faculty of Local- 
ity is primarily “ Knowledge of place, 
or memory of places and things.” 

Phrenology teaches that for every in- 
trinsic quality or condition of matter 
there is a faculty of mind adapted to 
its appreciation or knowledge. The first 
faculty of the intellect is Individuality, 
or the recognition of the special and 
separate existence of objects, as grains 
of sand, leaves on the trees, or grapes in 
the cluster. Each is a thing, an exist- 
ence, a fact, a substance—a separate, 
distinct matter. Individuality recog- 
nizes this thingness of things, and, with- 
out now describing the other percep- 
tives, such as Form, Size, Weight, Color, 
and Order, more than to refer to them, 
we say first that everything recognized 
by Individuality must have a place to 
be. There must be a where as well as a 
what. No two things can occupy the 
same place at the same time, unless it 
is melted sugar and water; but sugar 
by itself and water by itself are individ- 
ualities—separate existences—and we 
can think of them as being separate es- 
sences even when they are mingled. 

Position in respect to things is as 
much a fact as the existence itself of 
the things; and in respect to ourselves, 
everything else must be somewhere, 
either above us, below us, at the right 
or at the left, in front or in the rear. 

Knowledge of localities is a most use- 
ful and important fact in our daily life. 
In the discovery of Phrenology the fac- 
ulty of Locality finds proof. Dr. Gall, 
when a boy, studied natural history. 
He liked to take young animals and 
raise them as pets. He studied birds 
and their instincts, and he would go 
forth into the forest and hunt for nests 
of birds and trap animals. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he was not able to 
find them again, and not willing to give 
up his studies in these respects, and not 
able, when in the forest, to find his way 
home very readily, he induced a play- 
mate to go with him. This boy had 
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very little care respecting the birds and 
their instincts, and yet he was able to 
remember the location of every nest 
and every trap. Gall was the master 
of the enterprise and his playmate 
served him merely as a pilot. Being 
obliged to adopt this process from ne- 
cessity made a deep impression upon 
Gall’s mind, and in after years it laid 
the foundation of the discovery and the 
reality and philosophy of the organ of 
Locality. 

The faculties, then, are not created 
by culture and necessity, or Gall’s eager- 
ness to find and to return to objects in 
the field and the forest would have de- 
veloped his deficient Locality. The 
thirst for travelling originates in this 
faculty. People want to see objects ev- 
erywhere, and many lead a roaming, use- 
less life simply because, when they think 
of London, Paris, Bombay, Canton, or 
St. Petersburg, they feel impelled to 
make, if possible, a journey there and 
see places and things for themselves. 
So men will sometimes spend their lives 
in travelling from place to place, with- 
out having any particular errand to call 
them, simply to see something new. 


When I was a boy, Captain Cook was 
spoken of as the great navigator. He 
had “sailed around the world,” and 
then, with little geography to help him, 
it was no simple matter; but his por- 
traits show a very large development of 
tle organ of Locality. 

Many persons find it difficult to learn 
the way in cities or in forests. They get 
“turned around,” as it is called. They 
get confused, and are continually los- 
ing their way, while others are remark- 
able for their ability to find their way 
anywhere. The North American Ind- 
ian, roaming without any roads or land- 
marks, has to carry the geography of 
the country in his memory. He has an 
instinct for finding his way in the track- 
less forest. When this country was a 
wilderness, Indians would visit Eastern 
sections, and would return to their for- 
est homes, visiting different tribes on 
the way back, zigzagging from Wyom- 
ing, N. Y., to Pittsburg, Pa., and thence 
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to their own regions, without roads or 
bridges to aid them. 

One of tle marked evidences of an in- 
stinct for places and directions is shown 
by the bee. In common speech we hear 
men use the term “ bee-line ”; and, in 
trying to study out the meaning of the 
bee-line as a boy, I took the letter B, 
with its straight bar excusing its two 
loops, and I took the straight line of 
the letter B for the bee-line. I have 
since learned, however, that bees fly in 
a straight line from the place where they 
fill themselves with honey to the hive 
they occupy, which is sometimes in the 
cleft of a rock and sometimes in a hol- 
low tree, and hence we have the “ bee- 
line.” Bee hunters in new sections of 
the country, where it is mostly forest, 
learn to find the stores of honey by dis- 
covering the direction in which the bees 
fly when they are filled. A man will put 
some honey into a box, and when he 
sees a bee come into the clover field to 
fill himself and then fly into the forest 
to make his delicious deposit, the man 
will go to the line the bee went, set the 
box down, step aside, and wait. By-and- 
by the bee will come buzzing back, and, 
smelling the honey, will make a circuit 
around it until he finds it, and, when 
he is again loaded, he will rise from 
the box, make another circuit of per- 
haps fifty feet in diameter to “ orient 
himself,” as the Germans say—that is, 
find out in which direction he ought 
to fly, and then he will go off straight, 
like a dart. The man then picks up 
the box of honey and follows the bee 
as far as he can see him. When the 
bee is lost to his sight he sets the box 
of bait down again and waits. After a 
while the bee comes back again, and, 
after loading himself, starts for his 
home, the man following him, and thus 
continues to do, until he comes to the 
place where the honey is stored. It may 
take him a day to find the honey, but 
then he may get five hundred pounds, 
for, singularly enough, bees make honey 
much faster than they need to eat it; 
and I have read of reservoirs of honey 
where there were perhaps barrels of it 
in the comb. So bees are like million- 
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aires—they lay up more than they need 
to use. 

This instinct of direction, then, as 
shown by the bee, and his straight line 
of flying, when he is ready to go home, 
is the bee-line. Horses, moreover, man- 
ifest this instinct for place. Observe, 
therefore, that Locality is not the re- 
sult of what might be called judgment, 
reflection, ingenuity, logic, or calcula- 
tion; it is a specific instinct for a local 
place—home, if you choose to call it 
that. This does not mean the love of 
place, for many a person who has the 
love of home would be glad to find it 
when he is absent from it, but, without 
the faculty of Locality, he is troubled to 
do so. It is well known that if a horse- 
man, in a blinding storm or in the dark- 
ness, loses his way or gets confused as 
to which is the right direction to take, 
gives the rein to the horse, and the 
faithful animal will bring him safely 
home. Possibly this might be called 
“horse sense”; and in matters of per- 
ception as to places, horses and other 
animals sometimes have more sense than 
the philosopher in college. A physi- 
cian’s horse will remember every place 
where he has been accustomed to stop, 
and he will bother the driver by trying 
to stop after the patient has recovered 
and there is no longer any need of visit- 
ing there. A milkman’s horse knows 
every place where his driver is to deliver 
milk, for sometimes a milkman will re- 
tain many customers for years, but when 
an order for milk is withdrawn the horse 
still insists upon crossing the street to 
stop at that door. I once heard of a 
physician who wanted to sell his prac- 
tice, and he borrowed a milkman’s horse 
to drive around to show the proposed 
purchaser the extent of his practice. 
The horse wanted to stop almost every- 
where, and so, as the tricky physician 
expected, the buyer thought the doc- 
tor’s practice was abundant. 

It is generally understood that birds 
—wild geese, for instance, which winter 
in the South and go off to the colder 
regions of the North in the spring, for 
breeding, have their fixed places of res- 
idence for winter and summer. When 
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autumn ushers in the cold weather, wild 
geese in flocks of hundreds or thousands 
fly from Nova Scotia to the south, where 
they can winter in comfort, and again, 
with the opening of the spring, the 
flocks, led by their chief, will go from 
the south to the same place north. 
Swallows, robins, and nearly all the 
song-birds in the middle and northern 
parts of the United States, close out 
their summer business, where they came 
in the spring to breed, and leave when 


our climate feel that winter is coming 
and try to get in the sunshine as much 
as possible, the polar bear wants his ice, 
and he will pant when a white frost 
covers’ the whole region round about. 
So birds go from a very cold to a less 
cold climate, from a less cold to a warm- 
er, etc.; but Locality is the mother of 
the thought, and, in respect to location, 
the guide of their life. 

The instinct of animals in this re- 
spect is marvellous. Eveu hunting dogs 

















FRANK (©, IVES, CHAMPION BILLIARD PLAYER,* 


cool weather comes. So in October the 
fields will be filled with birds flying in 
the gracious sunshine, but all going 
southward to Virginia, Georgia, and 
Florida. Robins that live in the neigh- 
borhood of Quebec will stop in southern 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and those 
that summer in New York will go as 
far south as Georgia or Mississippi. The 
polar bear, when brought from his 
frozen home to Boston or Philadelphia, 
where winter is sometimes very severe, 
has to be supplied with ice and ice-water 
in October, when people want warm gar- 
ments. When animals that belong to 


may be brought on ship-board from for- 
eign parts and landed in the forests of 
America, and if put on the track they 
will rove for miles over the mountains, 
and, when the game is captured, the 
dogs will start for the place where they 
were fed the night before, and perhaps 
the hunters themselves would doubt the 
* The art of billiard playing is pre-em- 
inently an acute exercise of the faculty of 
Locality which teaches the law of direc- 
tion; then the faculties of Weight to 
govern force, and Form to govern angles, 
and Size to teach distance, and Contin- 
uity to give patience, and thus we have a 
candidate for expertness in billiards. 
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dog’s accuracy, but the old hunters say, 
“ Follow the dogs, even if they go con- 
trary to your own idea of what is the 
right direction;” and, by patiently fol- 
lowing the dogs, all at once the cabin is 
found. 

A schoolmate of mine once caught a 
bird, called the martin, that had built 
a nest under the eaves of his home, and 
put around its neck a small wire and at- 
tached to it a brilliant spangle, to learn 
whether the same bird would return 
to the same farm the following season. 
When the next spring came, the bird 
brought back his medal. 

I knew a man who was filled with 
this hunger for travelling, and, as his 
circumstances did not warrant his trav- 
elling in a comfortable way, he sought 
work on a canal, so that he could study 
three hundred miles of journey back 
and forth. Then he shipped on board 
a boat that ran through the Western 
lakes, and later he went on board a sea- 
going vessel so that he might visit for- 
eign countries, and the last thing he 
did was to enlist in the army, for he 
thought he might be quartered in places 
he had so often longed to see. 

Humboldt, Sir John Franklin, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Kane, Greely, Peary, Nan- 
sen, and others since Captain Cook’s 
time, have had eager yearnings to find 
some place hitherto secluded from hu- 
man observation, and have even fear- 
fully or fatally struggled to find the 
North Pole. ; 

A pioneer will go into the trackless 
forest and suffer privations, numerous 
and direful, and become a kind of no- 
madic settler, hunting, fishing, and cul- 
tivating a few acres to feed his family. 
This thirst for travelling and for study- 
ing new places promotes colonization. 
When a place begins to be thickly set- 
tled, a man will sell out and go into 
the wilderness and take up a large tract 
of land. Then, when civilization over- 
takes him again and someone is willing 
to buy his land and improvements, he 
pulls up his stakes and makes another 
move into the trackless wilderness. 

The human form is studied. We 
look for its different members where 
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they belong. The eyes, the nose, the 
mouth and the ears are not very far 
apart, but they are adjusted differently 
and sometimes peculiarly. We look for 
the heart in the left breast, but some 
cases have occurred where it was found 
on the wrong side. When a person’s 
shoulders are humped with rickets and 
he is warped out of shape so that his 
organs are situated in unusual places, it 
disturbs our thought. 

Think of the home, the different 
things we have in store. The mantel, 
for instance, has certain ornaments; we 
find the most appropriate places for 
them and put them there, and, if the 
maid in sweeping and dusting changes 
their relative places, we are disturbed. 
Some men can find their way all over 
the house in the dark and not run 
against things or make a misstep. This 
faculty of Locality is useful to a person 
in a commercial store. Take a drug- 
store, for instance; all the shelves along 
the side will be filled with bottles, and 
a person who gets accustomed to the 
arrangement that he found when he 
came will know the location of every- 
thing, so, when something is called for, 
he does not have to grope his way to find 
it, but he goes straight to the right 
place and easily puts his hand on the 
desired object. In a drygoods-store, a 
store of notions, or in a book-store 
things have a special location, and a 
person with a large development of Lo- 
cality will readily find what is wanted, 
while others without this development, 
even if they have been in the place a 
long time, will act stupid about finding 
anything. and some bright, wide-awake 
boy, not half so long in the place, will 
say, “I can find it,” and goes straight 
to it. In such a place a person with 
large Locality is more useful than one 
who lacks it, for he has better facilities 
for finding what is needed without loss 
of time. The printer at the case learns 
the type boxes. Occasionally we find a 
printer who has to look anxiously to find 
the type and he learns to nod his head 
over his work, while a man with large 
Locality and Individuality will stand 
as straight as a major, reach for the 
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right type without hesitation, and get 
twice as much work done in a given 
time as the man who lacks Locality, 
and will be employed in preference. A 
pianist who has large J.ocality will look 
at the score and soon learn to find the 
right keys without searching for them, 
while another will look at the score and 
then at the instrument to find the keys, 
and so his eyes have to help his hands 
find the right places. 

The uses of this faculty and the bene- 
fits which it confers upon its owner are 
numerous and important. A man who 
knows where to find things loses little 
time and advances his work with ease 
and profit. Watch a shoemaker when 
he throws down a tool on his bench, 
and see how he knows just where to 


find it when he wants that tool again. 
A man at his desk who keeps each thing 
in a special place will reach for what 
he wants, and, if someone has moved 
anything, he feels annoyed. A house- 
keeper will put her tableware in the pan- 
try so that it is classified and located 
and can be found without delay. People 
will pack bureau drawers and give di- 
rections as to how each drawer is to be 
filled, and what things are to go in the 
front and the rear, and so everything 
is located. 

Geography is a great study, and the 
science of place is a great help in the 
successful progress of life’s affairs; and 
this will be considered in another ar- 
ticle. 


THE FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


MEMBERS’ NOTES. 


** Each day still better other’s happiness ; 
Until the heavens, enjoying earth’s good hap, * 

Add an immortal title to your crown!” 
—Richard IT, i. 1. 


** Oh, for the touch of the vanished hand, 
For the sound of a voice that is still.” 
— Tennyson. 


A bright and prosperous New Year to 
all our members. 


A member sends the following from a 
contemporary on “ Training the senses.” 
“The beginning of all true education 
should be the direct training of the senses 
of the individual. It is of vital impor- 
tance that they, the instruments that 
bring to you all the raw material of 
thought, should be trained to bring clear, 
vivid impressions to the mind. Man may 
need his Latin, his Greek, or his calculus 
occasionally in daily life, but his trained 
senses he needs every moment. He needs 
to reinember a face; to have his friend’s 
name ready on the tongue in an instant. 
Hundreds of instances might be cited to 
show the constant call on the senses, and 
man may blame his mind as weak and un- 
reliable when it is merely his senses that 
have been shamefully slighted and per- 
verted. This training is too vital, too far- 
reaching in its possibilities, to be passed 
by with incidental, occasional exercises in 
color, form, and size. It should be slow, 
careful, systematic training of all the 
senses, sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell, 


and the muscular sense. Training the 
senses should exercise them constantly 
and progressively (1) in taking clear, dis- 
tinct images; (2) in vivid reproductions; 
(3) in increasing the grasp of each sense, 
and (4) in widening its range. 

These four phases are vital parts of all 
training. The importance of clear mental 
images in the mind cannot be over-esti- 
mated, and as this imaging is developed 
more and more, the mind grows from 
vividness in appreciation of concrete im- 
ages to strong power in imaging the ab- 
stract. By constant exercise in taking 
clear mental images, the mind is soon 
able, with a single glance of the eye at a 
statuette, a print, a face, a name, a date, a 
scene, to retain it in all its completeness 
in the mind. Then the process of analy- 
sis, a constant accompaniment of every 
observation, a vital part of mental train- 
ing, classifies it in the mind in some rela- 
tion, illustrative of, or connected with, 
something. This analysis fixes the 1m- 
pression as an acid makes permanent the 
tracings of an etching on a sheet of cop- 


per. 
* * * 


On December 9th the meeting of the 
Institute was well attended. William 
Brown, Esq., J. P., occupied the chair. 
Interesting papers were read on “ The 
Education of Children,” by Mr. T. Tim- 
son, of Leicester; and “ The Organ of Con- 
tinuity,” by Mr. D. T. Elliott, F. F. I. The 
discussion at the close was well sustained. 
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PHRENOLOGY VERSUS CREDENTIALS. 


By ANNA Oxcorr COMMELIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


They had just come down from the 
Monchsberg, having visited the old 
fortress, and after a stroll they had 
entered the Mirabellgarten, Mrs. Char- 
teris, “aunt Mary,” who was chape- 
rone, and her niece and nephew, Lucy 
and Karl Romaine. With them in 
Salzburg were the daughters of Mrs. 
Taylor, who was an old friend of Mrs. 
Charteris, whom they had recently 
spent some time with at the Hotel 
Tirol, in Innsbruck. Ellen and Flor- 
ence were bright, attractive girls, and 
contributed much to the enjoyment of 
the other members of the party. As 
usual, the “ beautiful American,” Miss 
Lucy, was attended by several youths, 
who, wherever she went, in spite of aunt 
Mary’s vigilance, swelled their number, 
which had originally consisted only of 
Mrs. Charteris with her niece and 
nephew. In this natural companion- 
ship, which is approved by Drummond 
and other thinkers, maidens and youths 
become better acquainted with each 
other than in the more artificial and 
conventional social arrangements. Lu- 
cy’s heart was as yet her own, and her 
affections absorbed with her devoted 
brother and with “aunt Mary,” to 
whom, having lost both parents, she 
gave filial return for Mrs. Charteris’ 
care and love for her. 

They had all been enthusiastic over 
the roses and fountains, and had 
stopped to look at the bust of the local 
poet, Count Lamberg, when Karl, ob- 
serving the form of the head, brought 
out a chart and a note-book. 

“ Karl has a new science to which he 
is devoting himself now,” said Lucy. 
“He has always believed in Physiog- 
nomy, and now he has taken up Phren- 
ology.” 

“T would rather have letters of cre- 
dential, and my ‘ Boston Blue Book,’ ” 
said aunt Mary, “than ali your judg- 
ments of people from your favorite 
study; ” and Mrs. Charteris looked com- 


placent, for it was now the business of 
her life to see that Lucy had “ desir- 
able” companions. 

“T chose Guy when we met him in 
London,” said Karl, “ phrenologically, 
and a most delightful companion he 
has been ! ” 

Lucy’s glance at the young man men- 
tioned seemed to favor Karl’s discrimi- 
nation. 

* Mr. Hildreth had valuable letters,” 
said Mrs. Charteris, with dignity, “ and 
besides I know all about his family at 
home. As for Phrenology, I was look- 
ing at Mrs. Taylor’s head in Innsbruck 
and I saw no special prominence where 
the organ of maternal love is said to 
be located, and where can you find a 
more devoted mother or a more un- 
selfish one? She has just deprived her- 
self of the companionship of Ellen and 
Florence, and remains alone at the 
hotel with a sprained ankle, insisting 
that her daughters shall not lose their 
outing with us. Is not this evidence 
against your theories ? How do you 
reconcile this fact with Gall and Spurz- 
heim’s theories? ” 

“You have not carefully studied the 
science on the principles laid down by 
the authors of the phrenological works,” 
said Karl, “I noticed the form of Mrs. 
Taylor’s head. There is breadth and 
squareness to her back-head. The 
organs which surround that of parental 
love are all large, which impart breadth 
and a vertical appearance to the occi- 
put, and a comparative flatness to the 
centre of the back-head. 

“ Her Conscientiousness and Benevo- 
lence are large, and she plans for the 
solid culture and well-being of those she 
loves. It often happens that parental 
love inclines to pet the precious ones, 
but Reason and Conscience perceive 
that self-denial needs to be learned to 
establish in the child self-control and 
the restraint of pleasure when duty is 
paramount. 

“My researches in this science make 
me feel more than ever the truth of the 
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poet’s words, that ‘we are but frag- 
ments of diviner things,’ for many of us 
are born with deficiencies or are illy- 
balanced, one organ being developed 
at the expense of others, and many pos- 
sessing traits on the recognition of 
which their success in life depends, as 
by nature they are only prepared to 
work in the directions for which she 
has fitted them, and we all have the 
limitations of our gifts, as well as the 
defects of our virtues.” 

They had been sitting under the 
Linden trees, in view of the marble 
statues, but when Karl ceased speaking 
he arose, and, followed by the others, 
walked in the direction of the Makart- 
platz, where, near the house once occu- 
pied by Mozart, a man was seen stand- 
ing, apparently intent on the inscrip- 
tion, in gold letters, to the great com- 
poser. As he turned a little, showing 
his profile to the group, Karl suddenly 
exclaimed, “Is it possible! Aunt Mary! 
There’s the man who overpowered you 
with his attentions at Mrs. Taylor’s in 
Innsbruck! If he isn’t a thief or an 
adventurer or a criminal of some sort, 
I give up Phrenology! His low head, 
his breadth at secretiveness, his total 
lack of conscientiousness and benevo- 
lence, and the cunning I see in the 
expanded wings of his nostrils * 

“Hold!” cried Guy, “ we are none 
of us safe under Karl’s scrutiny, since 
he has developed a fondness for the 
study which absorbs him. For my part, 
I dare not look in the glass any more, 
for fear I sha!l discover a wicked mur- 
derer in my innocent face—if not 
here, there perhaps,” as Aurora Leigh’s 
aunt searched her niece’s features. “I 
am afraid I shall see ‘ thief’ imprinted 
in plain language on my left eyebrow. 
We shall all dread your discoveries, and 
whenever we see you looking at us in- 
tently, we shall think that you have 
unearthed some latent trait which will 
yet be the ruin of us!” 

Mrs. Charteris joined in. “ Yes, and 
Guy,”—for the youth had endeared 
himself to all, and preferred to be ad- 
dressed in this familiar manner—“ only 
think ! Herr von Weber had letters of 
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introduction to Mrs. Taylor and excel- 
lent credentials. He is very well con- 
nected; in fact, it is said that he is de- 
scended from ‘the family into which 
Mozart married, which is probably the 
reason that he is so much interested in 
the inscription yonder.” 

The conversation was arrested by the 
subject of it, who turned at that 
moment, and, recognizing the group, 
came forward, and with the lowest of 
bows, spoke to each member of the 
party, addressing himself, in an es- 
pecial manner, to Mrs. Charteris, of 
whom he presently inquired the plans 
proposed, insinuating, in a veiled but 
urgent manner, his wish to join in 
them. He had but just arrived from 
Innsbruck, and brought the latest in- 
formation about Mrs. Taylor, with mes- 
sages for her daughters. 

“We are planning for an excursion 
to the Konigsee,” said Mrs. Charteris, 
“and shall be happy to have com- 
pany.” Herr von Weber accepted the 
invitation at once with effusive thanks, 
and the party was arranged for the fol- 
lowing day. 

What a lovely vision was the lake, 
set in the mountains, while a charm of 
novelty was added to the pleasure of 
being on it by the rowers of the boat, 
a man and a woman in peasant dress, 
the former wearing a Tyrolean hat with 
feathers the position of which was of 
special significance, and the woman 
with her picturesque costume of velvet 
bodice and beads. The young folks 
were in high spirits, Ellen and Florence 
sang with Karl, and Guy and Lucy 
always seemed to get together. It 
must be admitted that Karl’s brows 
looked somewhat threatening, as he wit- 
nessed the attentions of Herr von 
Weber to Mrs. Charteris. 

“What does it all mean?” Karl 
said, in an undertone to Guy. “ Auntie 
is no beauty, and Lucy is ‘stunning,’ 
as we boys say.” 

“Mrs. Charteris is very good-look- 
ing,” said Guy, “and at Mrs. Taylor’s 
dinner-party, in her velvet and rare 
jewels 3 

“ Jewels!” said Karl. 
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He has discovered that aunt 
I shall watch the 


secret ! 
Mary is wealthy ! 
fellow !” 

“ It is pleasant,” said Mrs. Charteris, 
a short time after, to the girls, when 
they were by themselves, “ to meet a 
man of Herr von Weber’s cultivation, 
and to observe his delicate attentions 
to women. He does not expend all his 
courtesies on the young girls,” she 
said, with a smile of satisfaction. 
“Some men are lacking in deference 
to our sex; Julia (Mrs. Taylor) and I 
have been in society a great deal, and 
of course we know the world.” 

At noon the next day, the young 
folks returned from a walk in the 
cemetery, greatly excited over their ad- 
ventures. Mrs. Charteris, having a 
headache, had remained in the hotel. 
Lucy, Ellen, and Florence burst into 
her room with exclamations. “ Aunt 
Mary!” said Lucy, “such a morning 
as we have had! We were walking in 
St. Peter’s-Friedhof, by the chapels. 
We entered one, and behold! a dead 
man was lying there, and a woman 
kneeling by him. The man looked like 
a waxen image, but as soon as we real- 
ized that he was dead, we were so 
startled, that we all screamed—we 
girls, I mean. When we came out, an 
official at the door seized Herr von 
Weber by the arm, and declared that 
he was his prisoner! Just think of it! 
Then he produced a likeness from his 
pocket of the man he was looking for, 
but it was not like the Herr at all, 
and we forced the officer to release him, 
by telling whom he really was! The 
man in the picture had a long, black, 
wiry beard, and the Herr has only 
a gray mustache! But wasn’t it 
strange ?” 

“Very singular,” said Mrs. Char- 
teris, “but there are strange like- 
nesses and resemblances in this world. 
But how very unpleasant for poor Herr 
von Weber !” 

At the dinner-table that evening, the 
place beside that of Mrs. Charteris was 
vacant, and Karl announced that he 
had received a note which Herr von 
Weber had left for him, stating that he 
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had been unexpectedly called away on 
business. 

“Gone ! ” 
“ Gone !” 


said Mrs. Charteris, 


CHAPTER II. 


The happy summer had passed. 
England, Scotland, Germany, France, 
and Austria had been visited, and each 
place that was seen seemed to the en- 
thusiastic tourists a little more of an 
earthly paradise than the last. Lucy 
wished to spend the winter in Rome and 
Florence, but Karl, possessed of ample 
means, had a desire to make his life of 
use, and wished to return to Boston 
to make a study of some plans for re- 
lieving the poor of his own country, 
and Lucy followed where Karl led. 
With Mrs. Charteris, they were to meet 
Mrs. Taylor and her daughters on the 
Lucania, which was to sail from Liver- 
pool late in October for New York. 
It was a bright, crisp morning when 
the trio took possession of their state- 
rooms, and awaited the coming of their 
friends. A carriage stopped at the 
pier, and Mrs. Taylor and her girls were 
received with delight and open arms. 
There was much to talk over about the 
summer, with its reminiscences, and the 
elder women had been friends from girl- 
hood. Up on deck they were enjoying 
the sea breeze, and the serene mood of 
the ocean. 

“These young people, Julia,” said 
Mrs. Charteris, with a feeling of relief 
in having a sympathetic listener, who 
would look at matters from a stand- 
point similar to her own, “require a 
deal of vigilance. You have no idea, 
with my best management, of the 
hangers-on Lucy has had all summer. 
Dear as she is to me, it is a terrible re- 
sponsibility to have a girl of Lucy’s 
attractions to watch over, but: creden- 
tials, my dear, are everything, as you 
have always advised.” 

Karl had brought on board an Eng- 
lish paper of the latest date, which he 
had not yet looked over, although it was 
now spread out on his knee. He had 
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been listening to the conversation of 
Mrs. Charteris and Mrs. Taylor with 
an amused smile on his face. He turned 
away, however, and became absorbed in 
the sheet before him, when he suddenly 
exclaimed, “Great Powers! Guy! 
read this!” his countenance turning 
white. Guy took the paper, and almost 
immediately appeared as horrified as 
Karl had done. 

“What is the matter with you 
both ?” said Lucy. 

“ Matter enough,” said Karl. “ Isn’t 
it terrible ? Just to think of it, Guy ! ” 

“This suspense is unendurable ! 
What is it ?” said Lucy. 

“ For heaven’s sake, tell us what has 
happened,” said Mrs. Charteris and 
Mrs. Taylor in a breath. 

Then Karl read from the paper: 
“ Arrested! The man for whom the 
police have been looking for so long 
was seized yesterday in Berlin! He 
has had so many different aliases that 
his original name is unknown. His 
latest assumed one is that of von 
Weber, but under the previous one of 
Francois Jean Barrie, he was arrested 
three years ago for killing his second 
wife by giving her ground glass. The 
charge was proven, and how he escaped 
is not known. Before that he was in 
prison on the charge of throwing his 
first wife over a precipice, and causing 
her death. The evidence was strong 
against him, but not sufficiently proven 
at the time. In each instance the crime 
was committed for money, as it was his 
plan to marry women of means and 
then make way with them. He was 
suspected in Salzburg, but got away 
from that place, and was tracked to 
Berlin, where he is now in prison.” 

It is impossible to describe the ex- 
pressions on the faces of Karl’s hearers 
as he read this paragraph. Mrs. Char- 
teris was the first to speak. “ There is 
some mistake,” she said. “It is simply 
impossible! It must be some one else ! 
Why, the man possessed relics of the 
Mozart family, and then the letters he 
had to Julia must be considered! It 
cannot be !” 
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“JT fear that it is true,” said Mrs. 
Taylor, with painful ettort to speak. 
“‘l'here were ugly rumors afloat about 
the man before 1 left Innsbruck, and 
I feared that I had made a terrible mis- 
take in admitting him to our circle, but 
he was introduced to me by some of the 
best society women that I knew. How 
he deceived them, I cannot conceive. 
It makes me shudder to think of it.” 

“ Just fancy the wretch sitting next 
to aunt Mary,” said Lucy, “and do you 
remember the elegant bouquet he sent 
her after the dinner party ?” 

“T will mention now,” said Guy, 
hesitatingly, “ that just before the fel- 
low left Salzburg because he discovered 
that the officer suspected him, he in- 
quired of me about Mrs. Charteris’s 
wealth. I told him I should give him 
no information, as it was none of his 
business.” 

“ He had singled her out for number 
three,” said Karl. “ You remember 
my opinion of that man, aunt Mary?” 

Aunt Mary winced, and then turned 
very pale. Mrs. Taylor brought out 
smelling salts, as she seemed faint, and 
bending over her was astounded, when 
Mrs. Charteris said in a whisper, “ The 
wretch! he asked me to marry him! 
Tell no one, not even Lucy !” 

Karl could not refrain from saying, 
“T prefer Phrenology to Blue Books 
and credentials. Look at Hildreth’s 
fine face!” 

The latter hid his features behind 
the parasol with which he was shielding 
Lucy from the sun. 

“Dear aunt Mary,” said Lucy, “ we 
want you always with us, but Guy and 
I had a conversation last evening, and 
we think I shall not need a chaperone 
much longer.” 

“ Aunt Mary,” said Karl, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, “you say these 
young folks require so much ‘ vigi- 
lance,’ but it seems to me that it is a 
fine thing for a good-looking aunt with 
a great deal of money to have a nephew 
to look out for her who has made a 
study—not of credentials—but of 
Phrenology.” 
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PHRENOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


By JoHn W. SHULL. 


A motive is any desire which suggests 
a course of action and gives an inclina- 
tion or propension to follow it. This 
may be intellectual, as desire of knowl- 
edge, or emotional, as desire of food, 
of property, of contention, of power, of 
esteem. It may be ambition, hope, 
benevolence. It may be love, friend- 
ship, patriotism. It may be any of 
these, or any combination of them. 
Surely motives are not confined to any 
one faculty. 

Choice, in willing, is intellectual and 
emotional. Motives, or primal desires, 
arise and suggest courses of action. 
Causality, with the aid of the Perceptive 
or knowing faculties, traces out as far 
as possible the probable results of fol- 
lowing each of these courses. When we 
have determined these probable results 
we choose that course which promises 
the greatest pleasure, present or ulti- 
mate. For we do always, perhaps neces- 
sarily, choose that which gives us most 
pleasure and least pain at the time 
of choosing. That which pleases us 
most will depend much upon the bias 
of our affective faculties. If any course 
requires courage, fire, steadfastness, and 
manhood, and our faculties of Combat- 
iveness, Destructiveness, Firmness, and 
Self-esteem are small, we certainly will 
not choose it. If any course requires 
sordidness, cruelty, hypocrisy, and ir- 
reverence, and we have large Conscien- 
tiousness, Benevolence, and Veneration, 
we certainly will not choose it. If any 
course requires boldness, decision, and 
cheerfulness, and Hope is small and 
Cautiousness large, we certainly will not 
choose to follow it. If any course re- 
quires refinement, neatness, and artistic 
taste, and Ideality and Order are small 
and our Temperament rather coarse, we 
certainly will not choose to follow it. 
The fact is, and it is supported by all 
the facts of heredity and habit, that we 
do choose in accordance with our nat- 
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ures. ‘The only apparent exceptions 
are when outside circumstances modify 
our choice by rendering impossible 
some course, which, if possible, would 
have been most desirable; and when, 
after consideration, we are not fully sat- 
isfied with our usual conduct and re- 
solve to follow a different line, thus giv- 
ing predominance to another set of 
faculties. In this case the exception is 
only apparent, for, in reality, we have 
thus far altered our nature, and still 
choose in accordance with it.- Surely 
choice is not confined to any one fac- 
ulty. 

Volition involuntarily follows choice, 
for choice means a determination to do 
something. Anything less than this 
full determination is not, in any sense, 
choice, though it may be an intellectual 
judgment of what is desirable, accom- 
panied with some emotion, but always 
without present intention. An invol- 
untary volition may be a paradox, but 
what the metaphysicians havé termed 
the volition is involuntary in the sense 
given above. The volition is twofold, 
relating to muscular exertion in execut- 
ing choice, and to the mental exertion 
required in it. Muscular exertion hard- 
ly requires a single faculty, if we con- 
sider that centres of musculation are 
found in the cerebrum associated with 
all the faculties located in the middle 
lobes. Mental exertion requires all 
those faculties which determined the 
choice; for whatever qualities of mind 
a given course requires must be exerted 
in executing the volition. This is per- 
fectly self-evident. Surely volition is 
not confined to a single faculty. 

This analysis shows Will to be what 
we have called it, a general consensus of 
all the faculties, and Phrenology is not 
blamable for not recognizing a faculty 
for its manifestation. 

Liberty, or Freedom, is one of our 
intuitive conceptions, though not more 
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innate than the rest. It is but an ex- 
pression of our innate faculties. We 
feel a responsibility in all our actions. 
We feel that some possible actions are 
right and others wrong, some expedient 
and advisable,and some inexpedient and 
inadvisable, and we feel self-commen- 
dation in doing the one and self-con- 
demnation in doing the other. This 
feeling and this judicial treatment of 
our acts must be a cheat, a constitu- 
tional lie, unless there is a certain de 
facto liberty of acting inherent in the 
human constitution. We quote from 
an unpublished paper on this subject: 
“The laws of gravitation are absolute. 
Every particle of matter is attracted to 
every other particle in the material uni- 
verse with a force which bears a never- 
varying relation to distance. Matter is 
likewise absolutely subject to well-de- 
fined and never-varying laws of motion. 
Chemical affinity presents no variation 
from law. The phenomena of heat and 
electricity, so far as known, are abso- 
lutely subject to their laws. Why not 
man? We answer: He is and yet he is 
not. First, every function which he is 
made to perform is as absolutely subject 
to law as matter, and even in breaking 
the laws he does not evade them, but is 
subject still. Infraction is not evasion, 
for the punishment which follows 
demonstrates subjection to law even 
here. Second, there are several depart- 
ments (i.e., groups of faculties) in hu- 
man nature, each of which has its own 
set of laws. Several of these depart- 
ments are directly antagonistic. Each 
suggests a line of action in harmony 
with itself. Several courses of action 
are open. Only one can be followed. 
Tf you follow any one, you obey its laws, 
and are thus far absolutely subject to 


law. But in doing this you will (may) 
inaugurate certain other conditions 
which violate the laws of other depart- 
ments. This violation is punished in 
turn, which shows subjection (to law) 
even here. Summing up all this, we 
have this conclusion, that whatever 
man does is done in accordance with 
(some) laws, yet there are certain laws 
growing out of the mutual relations of 
these several departments which are 
not so absolute. They may be broken. 
Here then is a degree of freedom, and 
the only kind of freedom, from law 
which mankind possesses. Is it mys- 
tery? It is nevertheless a fact. Pro- 
fessor Ladd, we believe, leaves the 
question of freedom as an undeniable 
fact, but questions whether it is ex- 
plicable.” 

But speculation is not necessary to a 
consciousness of this freedom. The fre- 
quent expressions, “I might have done 
so,” “I should have done so,” “If it 
were to do over I would do differently,” 
show that the least philosophic of men 
are conscious of a possibility of having 
done differently, if, at the time, they 
had judged it more advisable or more 
advantageous. 

The conception of freedom arises 
from intellect, for intellect as a whole 
perceives the possibility of following 
any one of several open courses of ac- 
tion, and whatever perceives, conceives. 
Moral freedom is an intellectual con- 
ception under the stimulus of Con- 
scientiousness, which gives a feeling of 
duty or incumbency. 

We have now translated the old terms 
of metaphysics into the new terms of 
Phrenology, and beg indulgence for 
any errors which may have crept into 
the work, for “ Humanum est errare.” 


—————_ Ie ———_—_- 


We owe the great discovery of Newton 
to a very trivial accident. When a student 
at Cambridge, he had retired during the 
time of the plague into the country. As 
he was reading under an apple-tree one cf 
the fruit fell, and struck him a smart blow 
onthe head. When he observed the small- 


ness of the apple, he was surprised at the 
force of the stroke. This led him to con- 
sider the accelerating motion of falling 
bodies; from whence he deduced the prin- 
ciple of gravity, and laid the foundation 
of his philosophy. 
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POISONED BRAINS. 


It is well known that if the blood of 
a fatigued animal be injected into an- 
other animal that is fresh and unfa- 
tigued, all the phenomena of fatigue 
will be produced. An authority has 
made a chemical analysis, and finds the 
poison to be similar to the ancient veg- 
etable poison curare, into which the In- 
dians used to dip their arrows, and a 
most deadly poison it proved to be. The 
poison engendered by fatigue is of the 
same chemical nature, and it is as truly 
a deadly poison. When it is created 
more rapidly than can be carried off 
by the blood, the organism suffers seri- 
ously. As yet we know of no means of 
neutralizing the poison chemically; of 
no antidote, as in the case of other poi- 
sons. 

Mental fatigue will always occasion 
bodily fatigue. Among the host of 
other experiments, one writer makes 
mention of one as illustrating the case 
in point. This single experiment was 
made upon fifty grammar school chil- 
dren who were about to be inflicted with 
one of those periodical “ grinds,” a tedi- 
ous written examination—the subject 
was history—the muscular strength of 
each pupil was tested. Each one lifted 
all he could with the dynamo-meter. 
The average number of pounds for three 
trials was taken down as his “ strength 
record.” These records were carefully 
and properly designated, so as to be 
readily identified. After the examina- 
tion, which lasted two and a half hours, 
they again made the same endeavor to 
lift their best. They were unable, with 
two exceptions, to lift as much by sev- 
eral pounds as they were before their 
intense mental activity. 

The body is wearied more quickly 
when the mind is tired. It is also a 
fact, demonstrated beyond the possibil- 
ity of contradiction, that severe and 
prolonged mental labor will diminish 
the pulse, produce a fulness and heavi- 
ness of the head, bring about palpita- 
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tion of the heart, acute pain over the 
eye and in certain localities in the brain, 
sometimes even causing vertigo. 

The child fatigues much more read- 
ily—that is, his organism is more quick- 
ly depleted and poisoned during the 
periods of most rapid growth. The av- 
erage boy has his most rapid growth 
between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen. In these two years he increases 
in weight by as much as he did during 
the entire six years preceding the age 
of fourteen. At this period of most 
rapid growth, the period of pubescence, 
the brain loses considerable weight, be- 
cause of the fact that its usual blood 
supply is lessened by a portion being 
withdrawn to nourish the viscera and 
other organs undergoing rapid revolu- 
tional changes during this period. 
While the weight of the brain is but 
one forty-fifth of that of the whole 
body, it requires one-eighth of all the 
blood to nourish it. 

At no time in his whole school career 
is the boy so deserving of sympathy as 
at the time of most rapid growth. In 
all learning two features are involved: 
Proper presentation of material by the 
teacher, and proper attitude of mind 
on the part of the pupil. Seldom, if 
ever, can the latter condition be sup- 
plied by the boy or girl, iu the midst 
of the physical and mentai revolutions 
and evolutions of pubescence. 

The great curse of this age is the de- 
mand for rapid education. Parents and 
teachers crowd the children through a 
long, hard year’s work. Health is sac- 
rificed for promotion. What is learned 
while a child is fatigued is soon lost, 
the mind’s forges being equally dissi- 
pated. Vital force is required faster 
than it is generated. The work of to- 
day is done on to-morrow’s credit, and 
the system of a child is wholly at a loss 
to protect itself against disease and ac- 
cident.—Science Siftings. 
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ENGLISH MEN OF NOTE. 
By J. A. Fow ter. 


THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The appointment of the Right Rev. 
Temple, late Bishop of London, to the 
See of Canterbury, has been received 
with very general satisfaction among 
churchmen. It is true that the new 
archbishop is nearly sixty-five, and 


ments, and sincerity of heart. He is 
not one who will swerve from his deep 
sense of principle, and is fully conscious 
of any responsibilities that he under- 
takes to fill. The foregoing is to be re- 
alized by his heighth of head along the 
superior portion of it. His Conscien- 
tiousness is large and active. His Caus- 
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is, therefore, well past the age which 
had come to be deemed a bar to prim- 
acy. But Dr. Temple commanded the 
most general confidence of churchmen, 
and was the bishop who was best quali- 
fied to deal with the more immediate 
anxieties besetting the Church. Nor is 
it the least advantage of his choice that 
he knew intimately the views and plans 
of the late primate; had worked with 
him in complete accord, and is not likely 
to initiate any serious changes from the 
policy of his predecessor. 

He was born on November 30, 1831. 
He possesses remarkable characteris- 
tics for sturdiness, masterly achieve- 


ality is prominent, causing him to be an 
excellent organizer, and, with moder- 
ate suavity, he is known to be true to 
his convictions rather than one to be 
ruled, influenced, or given to use flat- 
tery himself. 

His energy is a paramount condition 
of his Individuality. It has been said 
of him that “he is a demon to work,” 
and his head indicates it. His sympa- 
thies are wide-stretching, and his works 
of charity must be unbounding and 
simply enormous. His Benevolence, it 
will be noticed, is particularly well de- 
veloped. Hence it will be difficult for 
him to refuse assistance to others when 
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duty dictates the call for more self-sac- 
rifice. He has a keen eye for the prac- 
tical affairs of life, as well as those which 
concern spiritual existence. Hence his 
ideas will have the ring of genuineness 
and of practical utility. 

He has long been the president of 
the National Temperance League, and 
at a social gathering in the Egyptian 
Hall the other day he said, “ We are 
aiming at converting as many people 
as possible to the acceptance and the 
practice and principles of total absti- 
nence, and our aim is to do that as far 
as possible by moral suasion. I, my- 
self,” he continued, “am a total ab- 
stainer, and wish to make it perfectly 
plain and clear to everybody, whether 
belonging to the society or to outside 
spectators, that we are really in earnest 
in this matter, and are not going to be 
turned from our course either by ridi- 
cule or by ignorance.” 


THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR OF 
LONDON. 


In the Lord Mayor of London we find 
a more harmonious blending of tem- 
peraments than in most men, and the 
quality of the organization being fine, 
mind and body will work together with- 
out much friction. 

The whole head appears to be well 
rounded out, and there will be few 
extremes in his character. He has a 
conservative type of head, probably in- 
herited from his father. 

He has the cast of mind of a suc- 
cessful business man, the full base of 
the brain, giving him the energy, force, 
executive power, and push, and the pow- 
er to acquire and turn things to good 
account. He would make the most of 
everything, and would surmount diffi- 
culties in his way. He would resist all 
encroachments, but is not pugilistic, 
there is courage, but nothing hard, 
harsh, or forbidding in his disposition. 
He can keep his own counsel, and not 
reveal his plans until the right time 
comes; in fact, he is thoroughly politic 
in his ways, and the restraining powers 
of his mind are among his strongest 
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characteristics. He will show discre- 
tion and guardedness in his business re- 
lationships, and will make ample pro- 
vision for emergencies. 

He has both eyes open to the wants 
of this life, and apparently the present 
has considerable charm for him. 

System and method are distinctly no- 
ticeable in all his arrangements. He is 
beforehand with his work, keen in per- 
ception, rapid in his mental operations, 
and fully endowed with the power of 
seeing into and comprehending the 
conditions of things. His memory is 
literally the storehouse of his mind, 
and his keen observation furnishes him 
with facts; for he takes a lively interest 
in the events of the day. He can plan 
and organize work, but is not so much 
the deep, philosophical reasoner as the 
practical, wide-awake man of the world. 

His sympathies are strong; indeed, 
his Benevolence modifies and softens 
the sterner tendencies of mind. Con- 
scientiousness and Firmness would dis- 
pose him to be rigid, strict in his sense 
of duty and right, but as a magistrate his 
justice will be tempered with mercy. He 
will give the offender a chance to reform 
if he will. He is particularly hopeful 
and sanguine, but not extravagant in his 
expectations; indeed, he may sometimes 
realize more than he thought to do. 

He is not a man to be trifled with, 
or be over-persuaded, for his Firmness 
gives him his stability of mind and dis- 
inclination to change his opinion when 
he “knows” he is right. He has dig- 
nity and self-possession, but is not 
haughty or overbearing in manner. 

He is humorous, cheerful in disposi- 
tion, and ready to see the bright side 
of things. 

He comes from a long-lived family 
and possesses the indications of longev- 
ity himself. He ought to live a long 
and useful life if he lives temperately 
and without undue excitement. 

“For the fourth time a member of 
the Jewish community is Lord Mayor of 
the City of London. Sir Benjamin 
Samuel Phillips, father of the new Lord 
Mayor, was the second of the Hebrew 
race who has held that high civic office. 
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“The Right Hon. George Faudel- 
Phillips was born in London in 1840, 
and was educated at University College 
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previously filled the office of Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex, in conjunction 
with Sir James Whitehead, in the sec- 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 








School, afterward proceeding to France 
and Germany in order to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with Continental 
languages. He succeeded his father as 
Alderman in 1888, having three years 


ond mayoralty of the late Sir Robert 
Fowler, M.P. 

“In business he is a member of the 
firm of Messrs. Faudel-Phillips & Sons, 


warehousemen and manufacturers, in 
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Newgate Street, and Macclesfield Street, 
City Road. He married, in 1867, Miss 
Helen Levy, the fourth daughter of the 
late Mr. J. M. Levy, the proprietor of 
the Daily Telegraph, and sister of Sir 
Edward Lawson, and by her has two 
sons and three daughters. 

“ He is an excellent speaker and lin- 
guist, and a man of great capacity for 
business. 

“ On the day of his election, acknowl- 
edging the honor conferred upon him, 
he said that thirty-one years ago his fa- 
ther wore the chain that had been placed 
round his neck that day, and, while with 
him it must be a link with the past, it 
would always also be a sign-manual be- 
fore his eyes of the responsibilities and 
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THE LATE SIR BENJAMIN RICHARDSON, 


the duties of his office. He would en- 
deavor faithfully to maintain the tradi- 
tions of the city of London. He would 
endeavor, as far as laid in his power, to 
preserve its rights and privileges, and, 
should the time arise during his year of 
office when circumstances might induce 
them to take steps to incur a larger area 
of responsibility and fresh and more ex- 
tended duties, his humble services would 
be in their hands. 

“ The chain of office which, in his in- 
stance, linked him with the past, was 
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not only a memory which would ever 
keep him alive to those duties which he 
should hope faithfully to perform and 
serve to remind him that it was their 
interests, liabilities, and responsibilities 
which he represented, but it was an em- 
blem which he hoped he might hand 
down to his own son, who, he trusted, 
would be able to speak of him and think 
of him as he spoke of and thought of his 
father that day. He hoped throughout 
his year of office to maintain the reputa- 
tion and to preserve the good name, 
which he prized beyond all else, and 
which had been handed down to him.” 


SIR B. W. RICHARDSON, 


The character of the late Sir B. W. 
Richardson—then Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son—as given by the late Mr. L. N. 
Fowler, will be found in the Phrenolog- 
ical Magazine for February, 1891. 

We cull a few extracts: “He has an 
unusually fully developed brain, and the 
executive part of it is specially promi- 
nent. His vitality is equal to that of 
three ordinary men, and he has a healthy 
influence over those with whom he 
comes in contact. He is not prodigal 
in any sense of the term, for he is dis- 
posed to make everything pay in one 
way or another. He has ingenuity and 
versatility of talent; he is seldom at a 
loss for a way to accomplish his ends; 
he can do a great variety of things equal- 
ly well where skill is required. He has 
good perceptive powers; he readily ac- 
quaints himself with the condition of 
things around him. He has good judg- 
ment, and his mind is soon made up on 
any subject,.even though it may be 
complicated.. He is remarkably intui- 
tive in his sense of character, motives, 
and truths. He takes broad views of 
things and comprehends them in their 
most extended range of application. 
As a surgeon he ought to be A number 
one in proportion as he gives time and 
attention to it. As a speaker he would 
be free and copious, and, if he acted 
according to his state of mind, he would 
make long speeches, for he would have 
so much to say that he could not pos- 
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sibly put it into a shorter speech. He 
has an artistic mind and appreciates 
nature in all its manifestations, as well 
as art. 

“ His power seems to be that of a very 
executive mind joined to rather superior 
intellectual power. The summing up 
of his character would be great force 
and executive power, great grasp of in- 
tellect and the power to acquire univer- 
sal knowledge, and great capacity to 
communicate what he knows to others.” 

When I saw him last, in March, 1896, 
he was suffering considerably from want 
of sleep and general exhaustion, which 
made it necessary for him to refuse to 
preside at one of our Centenary Con- 
gress meetings, in connection with Dr. 
Gall’s celebration. He, however, wished 
the congress every success, and regret- 
ted his inability to be with us, as he had 
been a close student of phrenology for 
the better part of his life. He dissected 
the brain for George Combe, when the 
latter was lecturing in Glasgow many 
years ago, and told me some most inter- 
esting incidents of his early experiences 
with that able phrenologist and philos- 
opher. 

He willingly allowed me to dedicate 
my “Memorial Life of Dr. Gall” to 
himself, proofs of which he endorsed, 
before its publication. It is difficult in 
such a brief sketch of his character to 
do justice to his admirable work. 

He died on Saturday, November 21st, 
at his residence at Manchester Square. 
On the previous week (Friday), Sir Ben- 
jamin presided at a temperance lecture 
given by Dr. Lees at Sion College, Vic- 
toria Embankment, and it was noticed 
then that he did not look very well. 
He, however, spoke several times, and 
showed the greatest possible clearness 
of intellect. On the following Wednes- 
day he attended a meeting in the city 
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and seemed in good health, and in the 
evening he went home and corrected 
the last proofs of his new work, entitled 
“Memories and Ideas,” the work of 
which he spoke to me with much inter- 
est. He was born October 31, 1828, at 
Summerby, Leicestershire, and has 
therefore recently completed his sixty- 
eighth year. He received his M.D. di- 
ploma at St. Andrews in 1854, and two 
years later became a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians by exami- 
nation, and in 1867 he was elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society as a result of 
an experimental research on the nature 
of the poisons of the spreading conta- 
gious diseases in 1865, when he detect- 
ed a special poisonous product to which 
he gave the name of “ septine.” 

The following year he made an im- 
portant discovery—no less than the ap- 
plication of ether spray for the local 
abolition of pain in surgical operations. 
He was the originator of the “ Journal 
of Public Health,” which he edited for 
some years, and afterward “ The Social 
Science Review,” and the “ Quarterly 
Asclepiad,” a work containing the re- 
sults of original research and observa- 
tion on the science, art, and literature 
of medicine, and was always deeply 
interested in regularly reading the 
contents of “ The Phrenological Maga- 
zine.” 

The doctor’s advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of temperance is widely known. 
He took a deep and active interest in 
the London Temperance Hospital and 
other such institutions. He contrib- 
uted largely to religious and social = 
riodicals, and, as president of the So- 
ciety of Cyclists, took considerable in- 
terest in the development of this most 
popular of modern pastimes, a subject 
on which we exchanged views, especial- 
ly with regard to lady cyclists. 
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‘¢ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN, PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


Fig. 360. Fred. W. Schwarzlose. 
This boy is what is called lucky in hav- 
ing a mother with a dark complexion, a 
long face, a high head, and prominent 
features. She has the Motive tempera- 
ment and he has the Mental-Vital, and 
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FIG, 360.—FRED. W. SCHWARZLOSE AND 
MOTHER, 


doubtless resembles his father in tem- 
perament and type of head; and there- 
fore we congratulate the father on hav- 
ing selected his temperamental oppo- 
site in choosing a wife. A child who 
could inherit the light eyes, the light 
complexion, and an expansive top-head 
from one parent, ought to have for the 


other parent a person with a tempera- 
ment and a constitution resembling 
that of this lady, his mother. As he 
grows older, he may take on and mani- 
fest rather more of the mother’s qual- 
ities. There is a considerable degree 
of the whalebone, temperamental pecu- 
liarity—we mean the tendonous, fi- 
brous, bony positiveness—shown in her 
face, head and complexion, which will 
serve in the boy to toughen and invig- 
orate him. 

It is known to the iron-founders that 
ornamental balcony castings, represent- 
ing perhaps running vines, although 
the castings are of brittle cast-iron and 
light in their weight and bulk, have in- 
side, covered by the castings, wrought- 
iron wires, which are placed along 
through the middle of the moulds, and 
the molten iron flows around the wire. 
Then, if a happy boy happens to strike 
the balcony-casting with a club, wheth- 
er it is just painted or not (as boys some- 
times carelessly do, and later in life 
know enough to scold others for doing 
the same thing), and the blow breaks 
the casting, the tenacious wrought-iron 
wire running through it holds it to- 
gether, just as a string will hold the 
beads in position. 

Now, this boy ought to inherit from 
his mother that wiry condition of tem- 
perament to make him tough and en- 
during. He will be bright, witty, 
thoughtful, scholarly, imitative, sym- 
pathetical, cautious, ambitious, and af- 
fectionate. This lady is the right kind 
of a woman to be his mother, and she 
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will probably train him to be healthy 
and vigorous; for, if he works with her, 
he will have to step quickly and carry 
a pretty big load for his size. This 
lady will have to hunt in the dictionary 
to find the meaning of the word “ lazy,” 
and some know the meaning without 
doing that. 
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tools in a shop or goods in a store or 
dishes in a pantry in an orderly and ar-’ 
tistic manner. In arranging a table or 
a mantel he would count the differ- 
ent pieces on each side of the center- 
piece, and so have an orderly arrange- 
ment. He would adjust furniture of 
all sorts mathematically. It will be no- 
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Figs. 361 and 362. Verne Sharp 
Nash. These pictures represent the 
same boy. The elder picture represents 
him as being seventeen and a half 
months old, but the age when the 
younger picture was taken is not given. 
The younger picture, in some respects, 
shows the form and proportions of the 
head better than the other picture does. 
In fact, the older picture is a little over- 
done and obscures some of the nicer 
modelling. 

In the earlier picture it will be no- 
ticed that there is considerable distance 
from the eyeball to the upper corner of 
the eyebrow. There is a large eyelid, 
and the fulness above the eyelid, ap- 
proaching the outer end of the eye- 
brow, indicates an uncommon develop- 
ment of Order; Calculation and Tune 
are also large. He will be a pink of 
method and of order, and will be expert 
in music and in mathematics. He will 
doubtless do a great deal of counting 
as he becomes older. He would adjust 


FIGS. 361, 362.—VERNE SHARP NASH, 


ticed in the younger picture that there 
is great width between the eyes, giving 
a royal arch to the eyebrow, which 
shows talent for drawing. He will 
draw and model, cut and fit and make 
as he grows older. The region of the 
temples is broad, showing a large de- 
velopment of the organ of Construc- 
tiveness, and the disposition to manu- 
facture, make, and build. His head 
seems to be broad between the ears, in- 
dicating energy, earnestness, and thor- 
oughness. Both pictures show Cau- 
tiousness well developed, and hence he 
will be prudent, anxious, guarded, 
painstaking, and careful. His Secre- 
tiveness is strongly marked, and there- 
fore he will not tell al) that he knows, 
and at times he will not express what 
he thinks and feels. In the older pict- 
ure he has an expression on his face as 
though he had suggested a puzzle to 
people and was waiting to hear what 
they would say about it. He looks as 
though he were springing a joke on 
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someone and waiting to see the effect. 
His Mirthfulness and Secretiveness 
seem to be excited. 

He will take care of the dollar and 
of the dime; will manufactur2, make, 
and be ingenious in mechanism and art. 

It will not be best to urge him in the 
way of study. He will be bookish and 
full of business; will want to join in 
the work and help about the house and 
home when he is still young. He has a 
sensitive temperament, and is likely to 
overdo. His head measures nineteen 
inches in circumference and twelve 

.inches from the opening of one ear to 
that of the other over the top of the 
head, which is large for his age. He 
weighs twenty-two pounds, his chest 
measures twenty inches, and the waist 
measures twenty-one inches. 
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erally do, like carrying stove-wood from 
the shed into the house, he would load 
his left arm heavily,.and struggle to 
carry as much as he possibly could. He 
never will hunt for light, easy work, 
and, if his work is light, he will make 
it heavy by overloading or rapid speed. 
He is cautious, wide awake about the 
dollar, and able to defend his rights 
and his interests. He will be a prac- 
tical man, careful about his property; 
he will want an out-of-the-way pocket, 
where he can store his ten-dollar bills, 
and keep just enough change within 
reach to serve his purposes and so as 
not to liberally reward a pickpocket 
were he to be robbed. He will lock his 
desk and carry the key in his pocket 
and have it open only when he is pres- 
ent. In other words, he will have his 
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FIes. 363, 364.—GUY AND ORVAL DODDS, AGED TEN AND SEVEN YEARS. 


Figs. 363 and 364. Guy and Orval 
Dodds. Unfortunately, the size of these 
heads and other measurements have not 
been sent. 

Of Guy we will say that he has a 
broad head. He is earnest, thorough, 
and executive. He ought to be healthy, 
and, if he is fed rightly and otherwise 
properly managed, he will be likely to 
live to a good old age, and will be will- 
ing to work as hard and as much as his 
constitution will endure. If he had to 
do some kind of work that boys gen- 


affairs under his own control, and will 
not administer them carelessly. 

Fig. 364, Orval, will have more ten- 
dency to light work and to scholarship. 
He will acquire learning for the sake of 
knowing, and he will learn that which 
he may never have occasion to use 
much. He will want to study the class- 
ics. He may study science and Eng- 
lish literature as well, but the older 
brother, Guy, will go for the scientific 
part of education and not so much for 
the classical part. He will study book- 
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keeping and accounts, and he will keep 
everything snug and properly recorded 
and filed away. Orval will make the 
preacher, the lecturer, the editor, and 
the teacher, and let somebody else fell 
the trees and blast the rocks. He might 
be an architect, while the older brother 
would be the builder. One idealizes 
and the other realizes. They would 
work well together in business. Guy 
would do the hustling. He would be 
the one to go to the market-town on 
the night train and come back again on 
the night train, so as not to waste any 
time, while the younger one would stay 
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in the store and see to it that every- 
thing went right. The older one will. 
insist upon having his rights, and he 
will somehow manage to compel re- 
spect for them. The younger one will 
sometimes drop an acquaintance on ac- 
count of “uncongeniality of temper,” 
as it is called, but he would not fight 
it out or keep fighting it, while the old- 
er brother, if a separation in business or 
marriage seemed inevitable, would ask 
the other party where he or she pro- 
posed to go. He would incline to stay 
and be master of the acres and of the 
facilities. 





HOW BLIND CHILDREN SEE. 


By Cuartotte W. Howe. 


Just now, when we are reading so 
much of the wonderful things it is 
hoped may be achieved for the blind 
by means of X-rays, it seems that there 
may be something of interest for your 
readers in a brief survey of the life and 
characteristics of this people and their 
means of gaining knowledge of external 
things. 

For, promising as may be the hope 
held out, still no doubt the great mass 
of the blind will go on for some time 
“seeing ” in the same manner as they 
have in the past. 

There seems to be quite a prevalent 
opinion that the blind are inclined to 
be sad or unhappy, and that to be much 
with them must have a depressing in- 
fluence; but this is very far from the 
truth. They are, as a whole, a very 
happy people. The children have as 
much life and activity as other children, 
according to their separate natural en- 
dowments, and would seem to have 
nothing more serious to mar their pleas- 
ure than the little grievances common 
to all children. 

As a rule they go about the building 
as easily as any one, and nothing seems 
to them more stupid than to show by 
some action or mistake that they can- 
not see. 


Often they are very much disgusted 
with the way an author pictures a blind 
person, and will exclaim, impatiently, 
“TI knew he would have her go stum- 
bling about;” or, as in Jane Eyre, “ If 
that writer had known anything about 
people who cannot see, she would have 
had Mr. Rochester say, ‘ This looks like 
Jane,’ not ‘This feels like Jane.’” They 
always speak of the way a thing looks, 
and talk of seeing things and people 
quite as would anyone else. 

In short, they do not wish to be dif- 
ferent from other people, so far as may 


be. 

The Institution for the Blind in this 
city is not a home or an asylum, but a 
place for education, and the desire is to 
elevate its pupils and make them as in- 
dependent, well-educated, and self-sup- 
porting as possible. 

The system of print used here is one 
arranged by the present superintendent, 
Mr. Wm. B. Wait, a man who has bent 
all his energies toward bettering the 
condition of the blind. 

He has devised many means by which 
time may be gained or labor lessened in 
preparing reading-matter for them. 

He is the inventor of the kleidograph, 
a machine which corresponds somewhat 
with the type-writer, making raised let- 
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ters instead of the ordinary ink-print, 
and which will be described later on. 
In the Wait point-print system, the 
letters of the alphabet are formed 
in either one or both of two rows of 
points. 

For convenience in teaching both 
reading and writing, the points in the 
upper row are known as 1, 3, 5, 7, and 
those in the lower row as 2, 4, 6, 8. 
:::: Thus, a (- -) is described as 1, 3; 
b (: °°) as 1, 3, 5, 2; d(°:), 1, 3, 4, ete. 
Certain letters, as ° (e), : (i), and . (t), 
are called letters of the first base be- 
cause they occupy but one space in 
length, while «* (a), :: (d), and :. (1), 
occupying two spaces, are letters of the 


second base, and :*- (b), **. (c), ete., 
are letters of the third base. 

The capitals are formed from the 
small letters. 

This is perhaps enough to give a gen- 
eral idea of how the letters are formed, 
and to show that the alphabet may be 
very easily mastered when one sees the 
underlying principle. 

There are also a great number of 
signs for words and for such combina- 
tions of letters as occur frequently. 

In later papers we will take up some- 
thing of the work as done in the differ- 
ent grades, as well as industrial work, 
the manner of writing, and musical 
work. 


——_e—__——_—_ 


THERE IS ROOM AT THE TOP. 
By Mrs. M. T. BaAILey. 


There is always room at the top, dear 


boys; 


So leave the crowd and climb; 
Don’t gaze at the ladder and measure its 


length, 


As you grasp each round you will gain 
new strength, 
And mount to the top in time. 


There is room to grow great if you’re 
wise, dear boys, 
Room for brain and soul to expand; 
In the duties that wait each to claim its 
hour, 
There’s setting of gold for each gem of 
power, 
The finest in all the land. 


Would you climb to the top, don’t tarry, 
boys, 
Where the wine glows ruby red. 
There the luring paths are dangerous 
ways, 
There a maelstrom swallows life’s golden 
days, 
There Evil his snare has spread. 


As you plant you shall gather in time, 
dear boys, 
As you sow in time you shall reap, 
You may load life’s ship with a precious 
freight; 
You may wreck her on islands of darkest 
fate; 
You may smile, if you will, or weep. 


There are rocky steeps in the climbing, 
boys, 
There are thorns for the tender 
feet; 
But through the long night the stars look 
down, 
In the loom of the cross is woven the 
crown, 
The bitter will change to the sweet. 


Then swing to the rounds and climb, dear 


boys, 


While the flower of youth is in 


bloom; 


Let your stake be high, your aims all 


straight, 


There is only “I will” in the chalice of 


fate, 


At the top there is always room. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND AMBULANCE, 


By an Otp AMBULANCER. 


(Continued from the English Phrenological Magazine.) 


LESSON VIII.— SUMMARY OF THE PREVIOUS LESSONS. 


In continuing these Lessons in the 
combined American JOURNAL and Eng- 
lish Magazine, it is desirable, first, to 
briefly recapitulate the lessons pub- 
lished in the latter magazine, commenc- 
ing in the February number of 1896. 
The Introductory Lesson gives a brief 
account of the establishment in 1877 of 
the “ St. John Ambulance Association.” 
. ‘This association is now recognized as 

“The Ambulance Department of The 
Grand Priory of the Order of the Hos- 
pital of St. John of Jerusalem in Eng- 
land.” 

This confraternity, “The Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem,” was first in- 
troduced into England about the year 
1100. In the year 1830, its members 
“ united together as an order or frater- 
nity for the purpose of performing hos- 
pitaller and other charitable work,” 
with its headquarters at St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, London. On May 14, 1888, 
a charter of incorporation was granted, 
and Her Majesty, the Queen, became 
“the Sovereign Head and Patron of the 
Order.” On the eve of St.-John the 
Baptist next following the date of the 
royal charter, the Prince of Wales be- 
came “the Grand Prior of the Order.” 
Since then the ambulance movement 
has progressed rapidly, and it may now 
be looked upon as the most important 
and useful humanitarian organization 
in the country, and perhaps in the 
world. The great object of the asso- 
ciation is “ to alleviate sickness and suf- 
fering ” by disseminating general infor- 
mation as to the preliminary treatment 


of the sick and injured of all classes of 
society, and by the establishment of 
classes for instruction in “ first aid ” 
and “nursing” in every important 
town and district. 

The instruction provided for these 
classes includes a general knowledge 
of the structure and functions of the 
various parts of the human body; an 
intelligent knowledge of the nervous 
system, and of the processes of circula- 
tion, respiration, and nutrition; a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the human skel- 
eton, and the ability to deal promptly 
with hemorrhage and fractures; the 
recognition of the signs and causes of 
insensibility and death, and a practical 
training to render “ first aid” in all 
cases of sickness or emergency. 

Lesson I., in the March Magazine, 
deals with “ The General Structure and 
Functions of the Human Body,” and 
those readers who are only now com- 
mencing the study of “ Ambulance ” 
should first obtain some good work on 
physiology and make themselves well 
acquainted, first, with man’s position in 
the animal kingdom; next, with the 
parts, divisions, and subdivisions of his 
body, together with the character, ar- 
rangement, and functions of these vari- 
ous internal as well as external parts of 
the body. A thorough acquaintance 
with the processes of alimentation, res- 
piration, and circulation, should also 
be obtained. Lessons II., III., and IV., 
in the May, June, July, and August 
magazines, treat of these subjects. Les- 
son V., in the October magazine, deals 
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with the human skeleton. It is essen- 
tial that the ambulance student should 
make himself intimately acquainted 
with man’s skeleton. The character of 
the bones, their shapes, positions, and 
names, must be thoroughly learned. 

Lessons VI. and VII., in the Novem- 
ber and December magazines, deal with 
hemorrhage and fractures, and describe 
the “first aid” methods of treating 
them. As the dealing with hemorrhage, 
or bleeding, and fracture, or the break- 
ing of bones, are the most common, and 
perhaps the most important, matters 
in ambulance work, it will be as well 
to briefly recapitulate the lessons (VI. 
and VII.) after the causes and treat- 
ment of insensibility, suffocation, 
drowning, and poisoning have been 
dealt with, in the February JouRNAL, 
as Lesson IX. 

Each student should provide himself 
—and have them at hand ready for use 
—with at least four triangular band- 
ages, a quantity of splints, a number of 
small stones or nuts, suitable for tourni- 
quets, a quantity of lint or soft calico 
for pads, a bottle each of Friar’s Balsam, 
carron-oil, olive oil, linseed oil, and ipe- 
cacuanha wine; mustard salt, vinegar, 
and carbonate of soda. 

The Esmarch triangular bandages 
are best made from soft but strong un- 
bleached calico, measuring thirty-six to 
forty inches wide. ‘Take the same 
length as the width of the calico, fold 
the square diagonally, and cut it along 
the folded edge. You have then two 
triangular bandages; the longest side is 
the base, and the point opposite to 
it the apex. One of these bandages 
can be applied in thirty-two different 
ways; it answers every purpose for tem- 
porary dressings, for fixing splints, as 
a means of applying pressure, as sup- 
ports to the different parts of the body, 
and to allay muscular action. A pocket 
handkerchief, folded diagonally, makes 
a good temporary bandage. 

Splints are appliances used in treat- 
ing fractures and for supporting the 
bones in their natural positions till a 
cure is effected. The materials princi- 
pally used for making splints are wood, 
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iron, leather, gutta percha, pasteboard, 
felt, wire, tin, plaster-of-Paris, glue, 
ete., and they may bé extemporized 
from umbrellas, walking-sticks, folded 
newspapers, rails or laths, wickets, 
broom handles, and soldier’s weapons. 

Tourniquets are small, hard bodies, 
pressed or bound tightly on an artery 
to stop the flow of arterial blood 
through it. Pads—folded up lint, ete. 
—are used to stop the flow of blood 
in capillary or venous bleeding and in 
padding splints to prevent injury to the 
skin. Carron oil and other oils are use- 
ful in burns and scalds. Friar’s balsam, 
for wounds; ipecacuanha, wine, mustard 
and salt, for emetics; vinegar and car- 
bonate of soda, as antidotes. Stretchers 
to carry the sick or wounded can be 
improvised from shutters, doors, forms, 
chairs, sackbags, and clothing. Stretch- 
ers should be carried by hand, or by 
straps over the shoulders, and never by 
being placed on the shoulders. Bearers 
should avoid jolting, and march in 
“broken steps.” In carrying on level 
ground, the patient’s feet should go 
first, with the head slightly elevated 
on a pillow or a cushion of some kind. 
In going up hill or up stairs the head 
should be first; in going down stairs 
the feet should be first. These items 
of simple information are necessary to 
be remembered for future use. 

Lesson IX., in the February Jour- 
NAL, will be on the causes and treat- 
ment of the different kinds of insensi- 
bility, suffocation, drowning, and pois- 
oning. 





HOW TO ABOLISH WORRY. 


How can worry be abolished? That 
is the question which we propose to 
answer. Simply drop the morbid idea 
that causes it and put in its place a true 
thought. Let go of it! If it comes 
back again kick it out as you would a 
robber entering your room. Whenever 
it appears drive it away. Stamp your 
feet on the floor. Clinch your fists if 
need be, but in some way oust it. Do 
not let it have possession of the cham- 
bers of the mind, to leave its evil effects. 
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But do not fail to put other ideas, 
other thoughts in its place. If not, 
other and perhaps worse ideas involun- 
tarily come in and fill the void, and 
the last state of the person may be 
worse than the first. M. L. H. 


—_—_—_o————“— 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


By Captain Harrison Evans, Proressor 
or GYMNASTICS. 


The fact is impressing itself more 
and more upon the minds of physiolo- 
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remedy; and the more its practice is 
based on purely physiological means - 
the more beneficial it becomes. Every- 
one admits that it is wiser and better 
to prevent an evil while it is in one’s 
power to do so than to apply a remedy 
when the evil is done. Therefore, to 
make exercise a real health-preserving 
means, it should be performed every 
day. The Swedish system of gymnas- 
ties is calculated to assist nature the 
best in her work because it is the most 
highly scientific and educational, and it 
is the most independent of apparatus of 
any system of gymnastics. 





A FINE MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT. 


gists and practitioners that “ motion is 
the principal agent in the whole process 
of life,’ and that systematic muscular 
exercise is one of the best means for 
influencing the vital actions of the 
body. The healing art becomes less 
empirical in proportion as it can, by 
the aid of reason, ascertain beforehand 
what are the physiological effects of a 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


When we consider that we are living 
in a fast age, that we are driving at a 
critical speed, that we have harnessed to 
our chariot fire and water, electricity 
and steam; that we have buckled on 
to the harness of our lightning team, 
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ambition, avarice, oppression, and pride, 
we are tempted to exclaim, “ How weak 
is such harness! how frail! and the 
load, how great! ” 

We have liberty, progress, intelli- 
gence, morality, the destiny of a nation, 
the development of a world, and can 
we risk that team and its precious load 
with weakly daughters and nervous 
sons? 

No, we must have strong men and 
brave women to drive. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS—WOMAN. 


I believe in woman’s privileges, which 
are that she has the same God-given 
right to speak, to think, and act that 
man has, the right of an intelligent 
mind, but in common with him she has 
no right not to think and not to act. 
God has given her divine power, the 
power of reason, and He demands that 
she shall use it for a definite purpose— 
the elevation of herself and mankind. 

He has given her a sound body to 
co-operate with and aid the divine in- 
-spiration of that mind. Her mind is 
the power, her muscles the instruments 
with which she is to aid in the grand 
uplifting of the race. 

She cannot do this without properly 
understanding herself from a physical 
as well as a mental standpoint. Men 
are not equipped for the battle of life 
unless they also fully study themselves. 

There is a story in the “ Arabian 
Night’s ” tales of a king who had long 
languished under an ill-habit of body, 
and had taken abundance of remedies 
to no purpose. At length a physician 
cured him by the following method: 
He took a hollow ball of wood and filled 
it with several drugs, after which he 
closed it up so artificially that nothing 
appeared. He likewise took a mall, and 
after having hollowed out the handle 
and that part which strikes the ball, he 
enclosed in them several drugs, after 
the same manner as in the ball itself. 
He then ordered the Sultan, who was 
his patient, to exercise himself early in 
the morning with these rightly pre- 
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pared instruments till such time as he 
should perspire, when, as the story says, 
the virtue of these medicaments per- 
spiring through the wood had so good 
an influence on the Sultan’s constitution 
that they cured him of his indisposi- 
tion, which all the compounds he had 
taken internally had not been able to 
remove, This Eastern allegory is finely 
contrived to show us how beneficial 
bodily labor is to health, and that exer- 
cise is the most effectual physic. The 
history of gymnasia dates back to just 
before the time of Hippocrates, who 
made them a part of medicine, as a 
means of counteracting the evil effects 
of increasing luxury and indolence. 
But health deserves a niche in the tem- 
ple of the virtues rather than in the 
apothecary’s shop; it is not solely de- 
pendent upon what kind of medicine 
we take, neither is it altogether attri- 
butable to what we eat and drink or 
avoid: for health is governed by other 
laws than these alone. Hence a com- 
plete system of gymnastics was formed, 
and public buildings were erected, 
called gymnasia, for the purpose of giv- 
ing thorough instruction in various ex- 
ercises. 
(To be continued. ) 


a 


He is courageous who dares to do right, 
guided by his conscience without regard 
to the odds against him; he is a strong 
man who can conquer his prejudices, ex- 
pel his weak points; he is a wise man 
who sees something to admire in all of the 
works of nature, who has even but a 
vague idea of what he has still to learn; 
he is a true and manly man whose 
strength, courage, and wisdom are de- 
veloped correspondingly with the advance 
of years; and he is a healthy, a sanctified 
man who obeys all of the laws of his 
being, the physical as well as the moral, 
his whole being, eating and drinking 
more in accordance with the dictates of 
an enlightened conscience than for the 
gratification of his lowest nature, the an- 
imal, since to be the victim of drunken- 
ness, dyspepsia, gout, etc., is good evi- 
dence that God’s laws of the body have 
not been respected. 

Dr. J. H. HANAFORD. 
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Ho, for another year! Reader and 
friend, we greet you with our best wishes 
for 1897. We trust that the new hopes 
born with the incoming year are strong 
enough to give you cheer and inspira- 
tion. We will make little reference to 
the twelvemonth just closed—its rec- 
ord is complete. A twelvemonth of de- 
pression and distress in the social, com- 
mercial, and industrial circles of our 
country; a vista of crises whose culmin- 
ation seemed to be the late Presidential 
canvass. But now there appears the 
sunshine of encouragement. The strain 
is off, and men breathe more freely ev- 
erywhere. Let us take to our souls the 
assurance of a better time, and, setting 
to work bravely, we can bring about all 
the success of a better time. 

The past should teach us much re- 
garding what is necessary for improve- 
ment in ourselves and our methods of 
action. To him whose last year has 
been a scene of struggle with diffi- 
culties and disappointments the new 


year should offer fresh suggestion and 
thought, and new methods should wait 
on opportunity. To him whose time 
has been wasted mainly in listless wait- 
ing for a change in the current of af- 
fairs, whose soul has lain in a semi- 
trance of apathetic inaction, let the 
new year come with an awakening call 
to action. Up, sleeper ! be stirring and 
earnestly address thyself to work ! 

We can set no bounds to the results, 
happy and good, that cheerful, energetic 
effort will obtain. Because the times 
are “bad” is no reason for supine in- 
difference to useful endeavor. Such an 
attitude but helps the “ badness,” and 
makes the man degenerate in himself 
and a drag upon the community. How 
often have we thought, how often must 
have every true disciple of Spurzheim 
thought, that a practical knowledge of 
the principles of phrenology would have 
saved the country and people incalcu- 
lable loss and distress the past year. 

The principles of good will and sym- 
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pathy and co-operation taught by the 
wonderful Nazarene are supplemented 
by the teachings of the apostles of phre- 
nology. “Man, know thyself—all wis- 
dom centres there.” Here comes in 
power of self-adaptation to others, to 
circumstances, to the systematic accom- 
plishment of purpose. Here, in a word, 
is the true basis of individual improve- 
ment and of social progress. The word 
Progress is bandied about, serving all 
manner of purposes, but its true mean- 
ing is expansion in those branches of 
science and art that better the condi- 
tion of men in mind and body. Changes 
in tariff, free coinage, single tax, double 
standard, etc., may serve for cliques 
and factions as a blatant shibboleth, 
but have little in themselves of essen- 
tial benefit to men. The measures that 
will avail best are those that promote 
for each member of society a better un- 
derstanding of the functions of body 
and mind, and indicate the channels for 
a more efficient exercise of the human 
powers in the work of every day. 

Phrenology is an eminent factor of 
Progress, because of its efficient help 
in showing men what they are and the 
nature of their organic functions. It 
is no truckling parasite of selfish or 
malicious ambition; it is no false light 
in the fog of confused and discordant 
counsels that prevail in the current re- 
lations of modern society. It flatters 
not the supercilious and vain, and offers 
no encouragement to arrogance and 
pretension. No, it comes to men in the 
garb of simple truth and announces in 
plain terms what men are, what they 
should be, and the plain, direct course 
that must be followed by everyone who 
would make a sure advance in the 
things that constitute manhood and 
womanhood. 


The eminent Dr. Macnish, of Glas- 
gow, wrote: “I have no hesitation in 
saying that my notions‘on every sub- 
ject, whether of morals or physical sci- 
ence, have become more just, more sys- 
tematic, and more in harmony with each 
other since I studied phrenology; and I 
firmly believe that the same fortunate 
result may be calculated upon by all 
who pay any attention to the subject.” 

The testimony of thousands in sim- 
ilar vein might be added to this. This 
is the era of precedent, and authority 
based upon practical evidences. Does 
one need, can one demand, with a show 
of reason, more than the phrenologist 
is prepared to give for the belief he 
entertains ? We think not. 

Consider the history of this maga- 
zine. Fifty-eight years of life: Vain 
things, fictions, may have a season of 
triumph, but they come to a sudden 
end and are forgotten. Thousands of 
serial publications have been under- 
taken with good prospect of success 
since 1838, but, after a career perhaps 
of much popularity, have waned and 
fallen by the way. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL still 
lives, because the world has need of it; 
because there are those who “ cannot 
live without it.” Twenty years or so ago 
there lived a poor shoemaker in an ob- 
scure village in Missouri. He had little 
learning and little expectation of get- 
ting beyond the humble sphere in which 
he lived. But one day the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL fell into his hands. Its 
reading awakened desires and suggested 
aims that had previously been remote 
from his thought. Fifteen years later 
a neatly dressed, earnest-faced man 
stepped into the office of the JouRNAL’S 
editor and announced himself as Mr. 

, a delegate to a certain convention 
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then being held in the State of New 
York. He had been the poor shoe- 
maker. “ All I am to-day,” said he, 
“T owe to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. With its aid I am better in for- 
tune and occupy a respectable position 
in society.” This is but one instance 
of many that crowd upon recollection. 

What more noble service can be ren- 
dered humanity than to help men and 
women to be more to themselves and to 
the community ? 

In the opening of 1897 this thought 
projects itself upon the attention, with 
some added force. American society, 
civil and social, is looking to a new 
development of enterprise, of fresh and 
remunerative activity after years of dul- 
ness and contraction. The hope for bet- 
ter things has a foundation more sub- 
stantial than has been the case since 
1893. Wishing is said to be a help to 
attainment if associated with earnest 
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sents. Their action, sincere and main- 
tained, will accomplish much for its de- - 
velopment and extension in value and 
power. There may be questions and 
doubts, and even dislikes, concerning 
editorial methods and publisher’s man- 
agement, but there can be no question 
concerning the purpose of the magazine 
and the utility of its work in the com- 
munity. By the ever constant declara- 
tion of this purpose and the thousand 
evidences of this utility, we claim the 
good-will and support of all who avow 
any degree of loyalty to the principles 
of Gall and Spurzheim. 

Now is the time for all to unite in 
a grand endeavor to disseminate the 
knowledge of these principles. Act, 
friends, ye who read these lines. Act 
in this “living present.” Be true to 
your convictions, your hopes, your 
sympathies, and you will be true pro- 
moters of the good times so much de- 


action. There are many who wish well _ sired. D. 
to this magazine and the cause it repre- 
solicits 


UNION OF THE “AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL” AND THE 
“ENGLISH PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE.” 


The combination of these publica- 
tions, commencing with the year 1897, 
marks an epoch in the history of Phre- 
nology. 

In the year 1838, O. S. and L. N. 
Fowler planned and published the 
American Phrenological Journal, and 
it was among the first illustrated maga- 
zines in this country. Four years later 
they invited Samuel R. Wells to unite 
with them in a business partnership, 
under the name of Fowlers & Wells; 
and through their combined energy the 
Journal, and the business which it rep- 
resented, increased in extent and vigor, 

.and thus constituted the centre, and has 


become the oldest, headquarters of 
Phrenology in the world. 

In 1860, L. N. Fowler and S. R. Wells 
made a lecture tour through England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. In 1863, Mr. 
Wells returned to America to conduct 
the home establishment, while Mr. 
Fowler remained abroad, making ex- 
tended lecturing tours, and finally set- 
tled in London in 1873, where he es- 
tablished a publishing house, now 
known as “LL. N. Fowler & Co.,” and 
in 1880 he founded the English “ Phre- 
nological Magazine.” 

These two Journals, the first in its 
fifty-ninth year and the second in its 
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seventeenth year, which have hitherto 
been issued from the American and the 
English headquarters, respectively, be- 
ing now united, the publication thereof 
will be in New York, although it will 
have two points of distribution, the 
New York office and the one in London. 

Professor Nelson Sizer and Dr. H. 8S. 
Drayton, so long and intimately con- 
nected with, and so well known to the 
readers of, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, will continue to edit their special 
departments. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler, daughter of 
the late L. N. Fowler, widely and favor- 
ably known as a lecturer, teacher, and 
practical Phrenologist in the United 
Kingdom, and who remains in immedi- 
ate and influential touch with the Eng- 
lish and Continental people, will, in 
her editorial work, include, not only 
the foreign field, but will also be able 
to give the readers of the JOURNAL in 
this country the benefit of her experi- 
ence abroad, and is expected to spend a 
portion of each year in London as a 
teacher in the “ Fowler Institute,” dur- 
ing its sessions. She will also be in New 
York during the sessions of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, to aid as 
a teacher. 

Other well known writers, American 
and foreign, will contribute to and en- 
rich the pages of the combined publi- 
cation. 

This international exchange of ideas 
and co-operation in work has so effec- 
tually bridged the Atlantic, that this 
union must tend to strengthen the lit- 
erature of the JoURNAL and serve to 
promote, in both continents, new inter- 
est in the science which, during the 
“sixties,” sent the publication of the 
American Phrenologicai Journal up to 
fifty thousand copies monthly. 
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With the prospect of a great revival 
of business in this country, and also the 
newly awakened hope of international 
peace through arbitration, which mod- 
ern good sense and diplomacy are open- 
ing for the world’s future, why may not 
this Phrenological union share in the 
glory and prosperity now so promising? 

The deep and earnest interest shown 
in the work of the Phrenological In- 
stitutes on both sides of the Atlantic, 
proves that the public mind is hungry 
for what Phrenology can teach and do 
for the race; and we invite for publica- 
tion the best thoughts, if briefly stated, 
of all who are interested in Phrenology, 
especially among the English speaking 
peoples of the world, that this com- 
bined publication may ever be a wel- 
come channel of light and joy — of 
instruction and blessing — wherever 
civilization has educated and elevated 
mankind! 

Fow Ler & WELLS Co., New York. 

L. N. Fowier & Co., Lindon. 

Publishers. 


a 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 





This Institute has sustained itself 
during the year with its broad, stretch- 
ing, parental arms. It has gathered 
into its fold many students from 
foreign parts. It has closed a very 
interesting session and held a unique 
Centenary Celebration in honor of the 
illustrious Dr. Gall. It has for the first 
time organized a test examination, for 
which a number of students sat for its 
Fellowship degree, and which six ob- 
tained, and three out of the six added 
honors to their degree. In the year just 
opening (1897) the Institute invites the 
attention of all persons interested in 
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Phrenology to the follow’»g arrange- 
ments. The Institute wi. ve prepared 
to receive members at a yearly subscrip- 
tion of $2.50 for the following privi- 
leges: A free copy of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL (monthly), use of Circu- 
lating Library, and free admission to the 
Institute lectures. 

For full particulars, apply to Fowler 
& Wells Co. 

A special arrangement has been made 
by which the American Institute of 
Phrenology will allow students who de- 
sire to do so, to undergo a special ex- 
amination, for which a certificate of 
proficiency, if passed with credit, will be 
awarded. 

The trustees have had this matter 
under consideration for several years, 
and have concluded to make the experi- 
ment at least. It is proposed therefore 

First, That this examination shall be 
for the benefit especially of students at- 
tending the institute. 

Second, It is intended that the ex- 
amination shail each year cover the 
ground taken in the course of lectures. 

Third, That the examination shall 
consist of a theoretical and practical test 
for each student. 

Fourth, That the questions shall be 
selected by a suitable judge, and the pa- 
pers be examined by a competent com- 
mittee, and the results announced as 
early as possible after the examination. 

Fifth, That the certificate to be 
awarded shall be separate from the usual 
diploma that is given to students attend- 
ing the regular session. 

Sixth, That this examination, when 
successfully passed, will confer the de- 
gree of Fellowship of the American 
Institute of Phrenology upon the can- 
didates. 

It is believed that such an opportu- 
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nity will be gladly seized by many stu- 
dents, and many have repeatedly asked 
for something of the kind. Miss Fow- 
ler reports excellent results from a 
similar plan that has been in use in the 
Fowler Institute in England during the 
past six years. 


—_———____@__. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The trustees of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, having power under 
their chartered rights, have decided to 
give the degree of Bachelor of Phrenol- 
ogy (B. Phr.) to those entitled to it. 
The examination for this will be a scien- 
tific test of a candidate’s knowledge of 
Phrenology. 





—* 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 








QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tf correspondents shali expect us 
to give them the —“— of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEUDONYM OR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





Heterophasia.-P. E. W.—This term, 
from the Greek, is the designation of a 
form of the mental disease called “ apha- 
sia.” Aphasia relates to maladies produc- 
tive of speech disturbance. Heterophasia 
is that form of speech disturbance which 
is indicated by the use of words foreign 
to the meaning the patient has in view. 
It may arise from various causes, operat- 
ing in the brain centres. Speech is the 
product of a very complex process. Nu- 
merous faculties are concerned in it, and 
therefore several brain centres. A defect, 
injury, or lesion at one of these centres 
will disturb the function of that centre, 
and consequently there must be some dis- 
turbance in the process of speech compo- 
sition or expression. In heterophasia 
there is such a disturbance of the centres 
that the patient is unable to select cor- 
rectly the words with which he would 
convey his thought. He will use, for in- 
stance, the term horse unwittingly when 
he should say sunshine, and so his lan- 
guage becomes a jumble, according to the 
extent of the trouble. 

Prophetic Type—J. B. C.—Some or- 
ganizations appear to have in good de- 
velopment faculties whose associated ac- 
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tion gives them a peculiar insight with 
regard to occurrences in life. Impres- 
sions come with reference to the outcome 
of enterprises, social events, etc. Many 
of these impressions can be explained on 
rational grounds, but some appear to 
stand, as it were, by themselves, and we 
are at a loss to ascribe any other char- 
acter to them than that of augury or pre- 
diction. A strong moral development 
that includes Spirituality, Human Nat- 
ure and Sublimity is usually exhibited 
by persons having this type. 


Cheerfulness and Self-Control.—A. S. D. 
—-These terms are by no means synony- 
mous. One may be self-controlling with- 
out exhibiting cheerfulness. His look 
upon the world may be very grave, even 
severe; while one may be cheerful and 
buoyant, but lack self-control almost en- 
tirely. Cheerfulness proceeds largely 
from the organ of Hope. Self-control has 
among its special factors Firminess and 
Self-esteem. 


Orderly and Neat.—L. E. P.—The ques- 
tion you ask is not an unusual one. It 
does seem a little puzzling at first sight 
that there should be such a difference 
shown, one person being known as or- 
derly, and yet by no means neat in dress 
and habit; while another may be neat and 
particular in personal appearance, but 
by no means orderly in the disposition of 
his or her surroundings. Order is related 
directly to the faculty of Order; neatness 
is related to organs in the side-head, 
Ideality, Constructiveness, with of course 
an intellectual appreciation of the pro- 
prieties. We have known the housekeeper 
who, in the arrangement of her kitchen, 
pantry, closet, etc., had a very high ap- 
preciation of order, strictly keeping 
things in place, in their special group- 
ings and sets, but who had no sense of 
symmetry or harmony, so that the various 
rooms in her house were distinguished 
by a primness and stiffness, in the ar- 
rangement of furniture, etc., and these 
things, if soiled and tawdry, seemed to 
give her little concern. 


Student, St. Paul, asks, “ Will you 
kindly say in the January JOURNAL what 
is the desirable phrenological develop- 
ments for a dentist?” In reply we say a 
dentist requires mechanical and artistic 
faculties, to be able to manipulate well. 
He should have the Mental-Motive Tem- 

rament, rather than the Motive-Mental. 

e needs to have the delicate develop- 
ment of Ideality, Constructiveness, Form, 
Weight, Cautiousness, and Benevolence, 
rather than the brawny strength which 
comes from large Destructiveness, Com- 
bativeness, and small Cautiousness, Ideal- 
ity, etc. 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It ts 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
Srom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


“Frye’s Complete Geography ” has been 
received from the publishers, Ginn & 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
For more than seventy years, geogra- 

phy, maps, civilization, and the conquer- 

ing of the American wilderness, making 
it into prosperous states and cities, has 
been a topic of deep interest to me. On 
no subject has scholarship and inventive 
skill had a better opportunity for the 
manifestation of ingenuity and enter- 
prise than in keeping up by geographical 
publications with the development of the 
improvements of America, especially the 
elevation and extension of its civilization. 

The work before us seems to surpass in 
simplicity, fulness, clearness, and beauty 
all the maps and illustrations for school 
study I have ever seen. For fifty years I 
have had the best atlases that have been 
published within reach of my hand where 
I have done my office work and also at 
home, and I enjoy an hour of leisure in 
turning over the pages of maps and at- 
lases which my daily reading seems to 
make necessary and convenient. In read- 
ing of a place, Venezuela for instance, I 
study its geography; and, like the dic- 
tionary and the encyclopedia, it gets well 
used and well worn. 

The new style in Frye’s work of repre- 
senting the earth’s surface and showing 
globes with the continents modelled up 
and lapping around the sides, also giving 
many aspects of the polar regions as well 
as other presentations of the earth’s sur- 
face, is a revelation of the subject which 
the old-time maps did not afford. 

It contains also maps of the United 
States showing the sections where corn or 
wheat, cotton, pasturage for dairy or 
wool, or coal products, also regions for sil- 
ver and gold mining, lumber, cattle range 
sections, etc. A map speaks at once to the 
eye and impresses a half continent of 
facts imperishably on the memory. 

The work in question makes a snug 
book, about 12 x 10 inches in size; it is 
easily handled and easily stored, and is 
the most valuable source of information, 
geographically considered, that I have 
ever seen. 
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One dollar and fifty-five cents is the 
cheap price attached to this beautiful 
cyclopedia of geographical knowledge. 
Every family ought to have a copy. 


“The Kneipp Cure.” An absolutely ver- 
bal and literal translation of ‘ Meine 
Wasser Kur” (My Water Cure) by Se- 
bastian Kneipp, Parish Priest of Woeris- 
hofen. With 200 illustrations and por- 
traits. 12mo; pp. 451. The Kneipp 
Cure Pub. Co., and Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York. Paper 50 cents. Cloth $1.00. 
The name of Father Kneipp has ob- 

tained a world-wide currency. Probably 
there has been a no more successful car- 
rying into effect of the practice of water- 
cure than the institution founded by 
Sebastian Kneipp in the village of Woeris- 
hofen, Bavaria. There are many hygienic 
establishments in Europe and this coun- 
try whose chief methods of treating dis- 
ease include the application of water, and 
some of them have a history extending 
much farther back than the Woerishofen 
institution. But none can boast the pop- 
ular reputation of the latter. After many 
years of experience Pastor Kneipp con- 
sented to publish the essential features 
of his methods for the benefit of the sick 
world. His “ Water Cure” has been ex- 
tensively circulated, upward of fifty edi- 
tions issued in this country, and growing 
interest in the Kneipp system has led to 
the establishment of several cures here 
to which the name Kneipp is prefixed. 

In looking over this work, it cannot be 
said that Father Kneipp has produced 
anything peculiarly original. Insistence 
on natural physiological practices is a 
most conspicuous feature. Probably the 
practice of walking out barefooted may 
be regarded as one of the most charac- 
teristic of the Kneipp rules, and there is 
a point or two in the manner of dressing 
which may be said to have its special 
type; but that can be described almost 
in one word—comfort. 

This book is prepared for home use. 
The directions are simple, and can be 
easily followed by anybody. The treat- 
ment by wet sheets, baths, gushes, ablu- 
tions, bandages, water-drinking, and so 
on, involve no remarkable intelligence, 
and so for home uses they are especially 
useful. The illustrations are very numer- 
ous, showing the apparatus and manner 
of applying treatments in every instance. 
Associated with the water treatment are 
some practical hints and directions with 
regard to the use of medicinal plants, 
simple teas, extracts, and emulsions, and 
some very pertinent advice given of a 
mental character, helpful to those of de- 
pressed, nervous constitution. It is in 
all, a very excellent family adviser, and 
in its line we know of nothing more val- 
uable. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Character Sketches from Photographs. 
—New subscribers sending photographs 
for remarks on their character under this 
heading must observe the following con- 
ditions: Each photograph must be ac- 
companied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photo- 
graph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, 
one giving a front and the other a side 
view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accom- 
panied by a remittance of $1.00 (5s. Eng- 
lish) for twelve months’ subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to 
be addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York. 


C. P.—Texas.—You are a shrewd, mat- 
ter-of-fact man; possess a good constitu- 
tion for vigorous work; but your work 
will not be all done with the hands. You 
enjoy scientific discovery, and practically 
observe everything that is taking place 
around you. Are adapted to civil and 
electrical engineering, journalism or an 
extensive business. 


C. B.—Haskinville—You possess a 
strongly marked Motive-Mental tempera- 
ment. You are a man of action, caution, 
foresight, and observation. Would suc- 
ceed on the railway, as engineer, or as 
secretary or superintendent of one of the 
departments of work. Have lofty aspira- 
tions, and are anxious to do good in the 
world, and benefit your fellow-men. 


B. B.—Yorkville, Ill.—You have a very 
sincere and constant nature. You are dis- 
posed to cling to your friends and adhere 
to your principles. If your health al- 
lowed, you would make a good nurse, 
teacher, or stenographer. You are rather 
too sensitive and need to harden yourself 
somewhat, and must work in society 
more, and come out of yourself. 


Mrs. M. H. C.—Georgia.—You are quite 
emotional and are easily touched with 
anything you see in the street that ap- 
peals to the sympathies. You feel like 
protecting the young and aged, and forget 
yourself in ministering to others. You 
must endeavor to improve your health, in- 
crease vitality, and put on a little more 
flesh. You are a lover of poetry if it 
means something, and can do the plan- 
ning for the neighborhood. 


O. M. H.—Nebr.—We find a great deal 
of determination, energy, pluck, power of 
endurance, and capacity to overcome ob- 
stacles in this gentleman’s photo. He is 
ingenious, versatile, and capable of put- 
ting his hand to many lines of work. He 
will die with the harness on rather than 
die of idleness or inactivity. He is 
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adapted to a new country where there is 
organization required. He could lay plans 
of an extensive kind. 


T. M. F.—William Ashford.—This child 
has a remarkable head, and will be 
adapted to professional work. He would 
succeed in the study of medicine for sev- 
eral reasons. He will also be gifted as a 
speaker, and will always have something 
interesting to say. He is very firm, de- 
termined, and persevering. Also sympa- 
thetic, kind, and tender. He must culti- 
vate his Order and Self-Esteem. 


H. M. G. for A. B. L.—N. Y. State.—The 
photograph of this little child indicates 
that she is more of a philosopher, ques- 
tioner, reasoner, than an observer. She 
will be liabie to fall down and stumble 
against things in front of her, and should 
be taught to cultivate her perceptives. 
She will want to teach school one of these 
days, and write stories for children, and 
do public work, particularly with her 
brain. 


Miss M. A.—New York City.—You pos- 
sess a strong character, one that will suf- 
fer long and be kind. You do not give up 
work when you are tired unless you have 
completed your task. You have taken 
many characteristics from your father. 
You never flatter or compliment, and are 
true in what you say and consistent in 
what you do, but may need to oil your 
machinery a little more by pliability of 
mind. You make everybody toe the mark. 


G. 8.—Saffordville.—You possess a firm- 
ly knit organization with a predominance 
of the Motive temperament. Your lan- 
guage is weighted with intelligence, but 
you do not talk enough. You could make 
a good lecturer with your present capa- 
bilities, provided you cultivated more 
verbal expression. You like to do things 
with order and taste. You are a keen ob- 
server of men and their dispositions. 


E. W. K.—Viola, Idaho.—Your boy has 
general intelligence and a keen mind. He 
will want to be up and out, in fact, every- 
where where father goes. Is better suited 
to an outdoor than indoor occupation, all 
things considered. He will develop into a 
fine lad, and will be good in buying and 
selecting goods, and judging of stock and 
property. You can send him to market 
to make a good bargain, and he will not 
be cheated. 


E. M.—Winchester, Ind.—This lad is too 
exquisitely organized for common-place 
affairs or work. He will want his tools 
with a sharp point and will be artistic and 
will probably be interested in electricity, 
invention, and the working out of new 
ideas. He will think a good deal, but will 
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not say as much as the other boys. He 
would succeed in law better than in busi- 
ness. 


No. 13.—E. C.—Utah.—This head, meas- 
uring 2114%x14 inches, is large for a 
weight of 115 lbs.; ten years should make 
it 130. Every feature indicates positive- 
ness and power. She is independent, 
thorough and enterprising, practical, 
clear-headed, talks well, believes in her- 
self and takes her own part, resembles her 
father, is a leader among girls of her age; 
would make a good teacher and a good 
wife. 


No. 14.—J. W. O.—Utah.—This head 
measures 22% x 154%, inches, weight of 
body 150 lbs., height five feet eight inches. 
He has talent; practical, theoretical, in- 
ventive, lingual, mathematical, and me- 
chanical. He has force enough for his 
talent. He expects half the road, and 
takes it; is healthy, brave, steadfast, and 
sociable; a good man, but one who should 
not be provoked to wrath unjustly. 


No. 15.—R. J. O.—Utah.—This person 
is frank, not extra sharp for money, but 
sharp for his personal rights. He is 
proud, persevering, quick to see what is 
going on; uses direct, plain language, not 
oily speech. He. is social, affectionate, 
courageous, honest, but not pliable, 
smooth or imitative. He would do well 
in a straightforward, plain business. 
Would make a good printer. 


No. 16.—A. W.—Utah.—Here is 
strength, hardihood, endurance, stern 
determination, dignity, integrity, frank- 
ness, practical talent with push and en- 
ergy. His head measures 22%, x 141% in- 
ches and he weighs 153 pounds. He would 
do well in farming, railroading, lumber- 
ing or in stock-raising rather than in 
handling silks, jewelry, or doing light, 
delicate work. 


G. H.—Has a strong hold on life, and 
comes from a long-lived ancestry. He is 
noted for his perceptive talent, power of 
observation, critical judgment of men 
and things, and for the ability to acquire 
positive and scientific information. He is 
not so philosophical and original, as an- 
alytical and discriminating. He is very 
benevolent, respectful in his feelings, and 
independent in his opinions. He has good 
mechanical judgment, and is strongly 
social in his nature. 


(Continued in Publishers Department.) 





Cowley became a poet by accident. In 
his mother’s apartment he found, when 
very young, Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen; ” 
and, by a continual study of poetry, he 
became so enchanted by the Muse, that he 
grew irrecoverably a poet. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


FELLOWS OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The American Institute of Phrenology 
has great pleasure in issuing the follow- 
ing report concerning its students for the 
year ending 1896. All the graduates re- 
ceived the regular diploma. 

At the test or special examination 
which was held in the hall of the Institute 
October 28th and 29th six candidates who 
sat for the examination were successful 
in obtaining the degree of Fellowship. 
These stood in the following order: 


Nephi Y. Schofield, 
Walter B. Swift, 
Edwin Anthony, 
H. B. Mohler, 
Henry Humphreys, 
George Morris. 


The first three candidates obtained the 
degree (F. A. I. P.) with honors. 





R. J. Black will remain at Nebraska 
City, Nebr., for a time. 


S. J. Davis, Waynesville, N. C., has or- 
ganized a class for the study of mental 
science in his city. He has had large and 
appreciative audiences at his lectures. 


Howell B. Parker (Classes ’75, ’80, and 
85, A. I. P.) is now principal of an ex- 
cellent large private school at Lavonia, 
Ga. He stili lectures occasionally on 
Mental Science and Hygiene. He ascribes 
his success and popularity to phrenology, 
and says that a knowledge of the sub- 
ject would double a teacher’s usefulness. 


W. A. Wallace, Euclid Ave., Allegheny, 
Pa., is endeavoring to get together people 
in that city interested in phrenology, with 
a view to arranging for a course of lect- 
ures in Carnegie Lecture Hall. Let the 
Alleghanians lend a hand for the success 
of the enterprise. 


On November 22d, the Chicago Human 
Nature Club discussed “ Sentiment or In- 
tellect ?”” On December 3d, “ Do we De- 
velop our Faculties one by one, or are all 
acquired at Genesis ?” was taken up. 


J. J. MacLellan (Class of ’93, A. I. P.), 
of Halifax, N. S., has been in phrenological 
work for the past few months. He has 
the intelligence to present his subject in 
a dignified and acceptable manner, and we 
trust all graduates of the Institute and 
friends of the science will give him their 
co-operation. 


The usual examination for students will 
be held at the Fowler Institute on Janu- 
ary 28th and 29th, 1897. All intending 
candidates should forward their names 
to the secretary, 4 and 5 Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 


Professor George Cozens has had very 
successful courses of lectures at Chatham 
and St. Thomas, Ont. The papers in many 
cases devoted half a column each day to a 
report of his lectures and examinations. 
He will lecture in London, Ont., and vicin- 
ity through January and February. 


Mr. W. A. Williams, F. F. P. I., is on a 
lecturing tour through central Wales. 
His being a bi-lingual lecturer and exam- 
iner contributes largely to his success. 


During November Herr Cohen has been 
in Bath, and after a fortnight’s successful 
lecturing in that place went on to Bristol, 
where he will remain for the next few 
weeks. In one lecture he specially dwelt 
on the value to character of good hard 
work, and the necessity of making 
children rely on their own resources as 
far as possible. A life, to be good, must be 
natural. 

“The possibilities of woman in life” 
contained much that was helpful and in- 
structive. Many of the thoughts and 
ideas brought out, being new probably, to 
many of his listeners. 


Sorrento, Fla., Dec. 7th, 1896. 


Dear Editor: 

You have had your Gall Centennial, and 
we, away down here in sunny Florida, 
not to be behind in the race to do honor 
to the great founder of our loved science, 
have had a little centennial of our own. 

On the evening of the 21st of November, 
the citizens of Sorrento and vicinity ac- 
cepted an invitation to listen to an ad- 
dress, eulogistic of Dr. Gall and his great 
work for humanity, delivered by our fel- 
low-townsman, Professor A. S. Matlack, 
who is a graduate of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology. 

The lecture was well illustrated by 
many portraits, skulls and casts, and the 
large uudience listened with rapt atten- 
tion, that showed their keen appreciation 
of the subject under consideration. The 
meeting closed with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the professor, and a request for 
more lectures, which have been given, 
one each Saturday evening since. 

The science has many believers at Sor- 
rento, and great interest is taken in the 
lectures. ; Ss. 
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Mr. R. B. D. Wells, of Scarborough, is 
delivering lectures on phrenology and 
kindred subjects at the Exchange Hall, 
York. His addresses are illustrated by 
means of pictures and anatomical figures. 
Large attendances have been the rule and 
the lectures appear to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated. 


A Duluth, Minn., paper says:— 


Jean Morris Ellis (Class ’94 A. I. P.) 
gave a course of lectures at Old Post-office 
hall, recently, which have been remark- 
ably successful in this city. The atten- 
dance has been very large, Post-office hall 
proving too small on many occasions 
for the crowds that were anxious to hear 
her. Her examinations have been accu- 
rate, both in public and private, and many 
of the best known people of the city have 
been her patrons. Both as a lecturer and 
phrenologist, Mrs. Ellis has met with 
success, 


Graduates of the Institute might well 
follow out the plan adopted for the spread 
of phrenology by L. P. Conklin (Class 93, 
A. I. P.), outlined in the following letter: 


Red Bank, N. J. 
Dear Friends: 

I always feel interested in the “ Field 
notes ” in the JOURNAL. 

Many graduates, no doubt, like myself, 
are confined to our old business, but we 
have some time to spare for recreation. 
How better can we use some of that time 
than to interest others in a science that 
has done so much for us. 

1 would like to suggest a plan which I 
have found very successful for spreading 
the gospel of Phrenology. Four months 
ago I invited a number of my friends to 
join a class at my house, meeting once a 
week. We have had a delightful time; 
interest has increased. My students say 
that they never dreamed there was so 
much in the science, and have been earn- 
estly spreading what they have learned 
among their friends; so that our town 
has heard more of Phrenology the past 
four months than ever before. 

We have sold some of your publications 
and will get some subscribers to the 
JOURNAL. And one at least has intimated 
a desire to attend the Institute the next 
session. Surely any of my classmates 
can do what I have done, and reap a last- 
ing benefit by keeping off the rust that 
always comes by inactivity. 

Truly yours, 
L. P. Conklin. 


The Fowler Institute examinations will 
be held January 28th and 29th, when Miss 
J. A. Fowler hopes to be in England 
again, 4 
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PERSONAL. 





AT BLENHEIM. 


The principal autumn visit of royalty 
and the principal society function of the 
country house season was the visit of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to Blen- 
heim Castle. A visit from the Prince is 
here considered a social indorsement that 
is very valuable; but, to secure the Prin- 
cess and her daughters at once furnishes 
a social certificate that the moral as well 
as the social status of the hostess is above 
comment. The American Duchess may 
therefore consider that there are no more 
worlds for her to conquer: she has 
achieved higher social honor in a short 
time than any American lady before her. 
Further, she decorated her triumph with 
the presence of two distinguished Ameri- 
cans, Lady Randolph Churchill and Mrs. 
George N. Curzon. 





The memorial to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Benson, is to take the 
form of a monument in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral and the completion of a portion of 
Truro Cathedral. 





Dr. Nansen, who is to deliver an address 
before the Royal Geographical Society on 
February 8th, will, on that occasion, be 
presented with the Society’s special med- 
al. This is an honor granted to but few. 
Among those who have been the recipi- 
ents are Henry M. Stanley and Dr. Layard. 





WIT AND WISDOM. 


His Reason.—* Why is it,” asked the ir- 
ritated father, “that you continually 
stand at the foot of your class ?” 

“Cause,” answered the lazy boy, 
“*eause they won’t let me set down.”—In- 
dianapolis Journal. 


Laughter.—Laughter is a most health- 
ful exertion. It is one of the greatest 
helps to digestion with which I am ac- 
quainted, and the custom prevalent among 
our forefathers of exciting it at table by 
jesters and buffoons was founded on true 
medical principles.—Hufeland. 


The Wants.—‘ Your verses are very 
good, miss,” said the editor, in his kindest 
manner, “but we cannot possibly use 
them. Our columns are too crowded.” 

“Can't you leave out some of that 
stuff you publish under the head of 
‘Wanted ?’” suggested the poetess. “ It 
is very uninteresting.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of-the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH fis $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 


ll 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 

Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 

Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 

masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


’ SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are — ; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. } 

ELETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and besure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

"ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 

0., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may be ore 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Review of Reviews” for December is 
full of interesting literature. It contains 
rtraits of the late and present Arch- 
ishop of Canterbury, Ian MacLaren, 
James Barrie, Mrs. Humphry Ward. Its 
chapter on Child Study is well worth at- 
tention. It is accompanied with the por- 
traits of the principal heads of depart- 
ments for the study of psychology (which 
subject is the twin sister to the study of 
phrenology). The article on The Kinder- 
garten has also an exceptional interest 
for teachers. New York. 


“Cosmopolitan ” for December has a 
distintive Christmas chime about it. It 
has some first-class contributions in fic- 
tion poetry, and art. It contains some 
beautiful half-tone illustrations to Theo- 
dore Tracy’s article on “ Maccari’s His- 
toric Frescoes,” and there are the usual 
full-page copies of examples of recent art. 
New York. 


“ Lippincott.”—This magazine holds its 
own without an attempt to compete with 
its confreres for illustrations. The novel- 
ette this month is “The Chase of an 
Heiress,” by Christian Reid, and George 
E. Walsh gives an account of the methods 
of “ Shutting Out the Sea” from threat- 
ened portions of the coast by planting cer- 
tain species of sand-binding grasses, by 
anchoring hedges of dead brush, and by 
building heavy walls and breakwaters. 
Philadelphia. 


‘*Harper’s Monthly.”—December num- 
ber is a specially adapted Christmas issue. 
Its cover contains gilt and colored illus- 
trations of Christmas, which is a great 
innovation to its usual style of cover. Mr. 
Howells has an article, well worth read- 
ing, on Oliver Wendell Holmes. The Du 
Maurier pictures in the third part of “ The 
Martian” are specially numerous and 
large. The short stories are by Howard 
Pyle, Clifford Carleton, W. H. Hyde, and 
others. New York. 


The December number of “ Godey’s ” 
contains a continuation of the article on 
Benjamin Franklin, numerously illus- 
trated. 


The December number of the “ Phreno- 
logical Magazine,” just received, contains 
a character sketch of the Rev. W. H. Dal- 
linger, who is one of England’s leading 
scientists. His name and fame as a lect- 
urer are too widely known to need com- 
ment, and readers will be interested in 
this phrenological sketch. Several other 
articles will be found of interest, both in 
the Hygienic Department and Child Cult- 
ure. 


“The St. Louis and Canadian Photo- 
grapher,” for December, has a magnifi- 
cent frontispiece of a Kickapoo Indian. 
Mrs. Fitz-gibbon Clark’s photograph, the 
proprietor and publisher, indicates that 
she is a woman of resource, with good 
artistic and business qualities. The peri- 
odical is gotten up with exquisite taste 
and style, and should be of great service 
to the photographic world. St. Louis, Mo. 


“Youth’s Companion.”—Contains a 
feast for the children, and also interest- 
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ing matter for those who are no longer 
boys and girls. Its illustrations are up-to- 
date. It contains literature by some of 
our best writers. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal.”—Phil- 
adelphia.—Gives to us the cream of litera- 
ture. Lady Jeune writes on “ What 
Christmas Means to Queen Victoria.” 
Charles Dana Gibson illustrates Dickens. 
Mrs. Robert P. Porter describes the Gar- 
den Party of an Empress. Rosa Bonheur 
gives sketches of her life, with photo- 
graphs of some of her latest works. It is 
deservedly popular. Philadelphia. 


“Harper’s Bazar.”—Marion Harland 
gives us the first chapter of a new story 
called “The Greatest of These.” It is 
fully illustrated with up-to-date styles 
and fashions for the young and middle- 
aged. No one need be in doubt as to what 
is O. K. in the realm of fashion, after look- 
ing through its pages. New York. 

“Scientific American” illustrates the 
motor cycle, partly in section. It also de- 
scribes motor cars in England which have 
of late become a little more popular. It 
contains the portrait of a pioneer of 
science, Martin H. Boyé, M.D. He was one 
of the few men who laid the foundations 
of scientific research in this country. 
Born December 6, 1812, at Copenhagen, 
he was a contemporary of Agassiz and 
Guyot, Joseph Henry, the Rogerses, T. 
Romeyn Beck, and Hitchcock, who have 
all passed away. 


“ Good Housekeeping.”—The bill of fare 
is enough to make anyone’s appetite sharp 
for Christmas. It is not, however, only 
full of spice; it has substantial food, and 
good advice, which those who run may 
read, and seems to have a little corner for 
everyone. 

“ Notes on New Books,” by &G. P. Put- 
nam & Sons, is high class in character and 
more than ordinarily attractive. 


“The American Kitchen Magazine,” 
Boston, gives the housekeeper valuable 
and up-to-date information regarding 
every department of the home. Its con- 
tributors are well-known authorities who 
have a national reputation. The various 
departments are ably conducted. 

Mrs. Lincoln gives many timely recipes 
and suggestions to housekeepers. This 
magazine is a most competent assistant in 
all culinary matters. 


“Good Health.”—Always contains use- 
ful hints. Mich. 


“The Literary Digest ’—November— 
contains articles on Has the Art of 
Writing Weakened our Mental Powers? 
The Greater Issue of 1896. Confessions 
of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Charlotte 
Bronte, and Thackeray, The Indian 
Question Again. The first article sup- 
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ports a curious hypothesis, namely, that 
the powers of observation, of memory, 
and of thought have all been weakened 
by the art of letters. Professor Flinders 
Petrie, the well-known Egyptologist, is 
the author of this remarkable thought, 
and it has been severely criticised by the 
London Spectator, some of which criti- 
cisms we regret that space forbids us 
from giving here. 





— 
PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared to supply any book 
published in London at the rate of 30 
cents to the shilling. When ordering, all 
we require properly and promptly to fill 
orders, is the exact title and name of 
author, the style of binding, and, if pos- 
sible, the publisher’s name, or in what 
periodical the advertisement was noticed. 

A specimen copy of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL will be sent on application. 
This is the oldest magazine on the subject 
published. It is edited by Professor Nel- 
son Sizer, Jessie A. Fowler, and Dr. H. S. 
Drayton, with timely articles from the 
pens of the best writers on phrenology, 
mental science, hygiene, etc. 

A Happy New Year to our readers. 

A year’s subscription to the PHRENOo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL (which is incorporated 
with the English Phrenological Maga- 
zine) will make an appropriate New 
Year’s gift. This magazine for 1897 will 
be greatly improved, enlarged, and full of 
attractive illustrated matter. 

The special departments of Phreno- 
graphs of Prominent Persons, Child 
Culture, Science of Health, Correspond- 
ence, and Field Notes will be continued 
as usual. New departments will be 
added. Short delineations of character 
from the photographs of new subscribers 
will be given, the action of the different 
faculties and their combinations will be 
fully explained. 

A knowledge of the people with whom 
we come in contact will increase our 
power for usefulness, and the PHRENoO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL should certainly help 
in that direction. 

For a club of five subscribers at $1.00 
each, one year’s subscription will be 
given free. For a club of twenty at $1.00 
each, a full and written delineation of 
character will be given. 

With the bright business outlook for a 
new year, a little effort will enable you 
to secure the required number of sub- 
scribers. 

We have on hand pictures of the Class 
of ’96 of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology. We will send copies, carefully 
packed, for $1.08 each, post-paid. - Orders 
should be sent in at once, as there are 
only a few copies remaining. 
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The Publishing Department of L. N. 
Fowler & Co., London, at 7 Imperial Ar- 
eade, Ludgate Circus, is prepared to 
furnish all our publications at catalogue 
prices, which in English money may be 
calculated as follows: 15c. as 6d., 25c. as 
1s. 1d., 30c. as 1s. 6d., 50c. as 2s. 2d., 75c. 
as 3s. 2d., $1.00 as 4s. 2d. 

The Science Dry Cell Battery is still the 
best one for the price in the market. It 
is made by a thoroughly practical and 
reliable company with the intent of meet- 
ing the requirements of a family battery, 
and is one for home use. For further 
particulars see description on another 
page. 

‘“*Movement Cure; or, Health by Ex- 
ercise.” A Manual of Exercise.—This 
popular work is superseded by no other 
on the subject in America. Its table of 
contents is of great value in that it en- 
ables one, at a glance, as it were, to learn 
the movements and the principles govern- 
ing their application, directions for pre- 
scribing and applying movements, ex- 
amples of single movements as related 
to the feet, the legs, the trunk, the arm, 
head, and neck. 


“ Massage.”—Another edition of Dr. 
Taylor’s popular book on massage is now 
ready. This contains remedial treatment 
of imparted motion. Price $1.00. 


Number thirty-two of the “ Human 
Nature Library,” entitled “Human Na- 
ture,” is now ready. This, from the pen 
of Miss Jessie A. Fowler, will be welcome. 
When we consider her work as lecturer 
on and instructor in the subject of phre- 
nology, it assures the pamphlet a wide 
circulation. 


The “ Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter” is now ready. Price for a single 
copy, 15 cents, post-paid. Twelve copies 
to one address, $1.30. 


The course of lectures on phrenology, 
which were announced to be delivered at 
the American Institute of Phrenology, in 
November, have met with much success. 
They have been well attended; the sub- 
jects were of unusual interest, and much 
appreciated by those who attended. The 
specially instructive lecture of Miss 
Fowler’s on “ The Temperaments ” was 
very well received. 

The first of the December series was 
given by Professor Sizer on “ The Science 
and Art of Character Reading.” The 
professor related many incidents of re- 
markable examinations which he had 
given, in proof of the art of phrenology. 
The humor and power, at this veteran’s 
time of life, were really wonderful. Had 
his hoary head been hidden, he might 
have been thought to be forty instead of 
eighty-four. But we are glad to see the 
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professor in such good health, and we 
hope to have the pleasure of hearing him 
again the early part of the new year. 

On December 9th, Miss Fowler lectured 
on how to educate and train children. 
There was a good attendance of teachers 
and friends, and this very important sub- 
ject was treated in a phrenological way, 
and parents present received much valu- 
able information, and the life of many a 
poor child would be made much happier 
by carrying out the suggestions of the 
lecturer. 

This series of lectures should not be 
neglected, as they are entertaining and 
instructive. 


“The Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter” is now ready. A digest of the con- 
tents will be found in the advertising 
columns, and we would ask all who wish 
to procure a copy, to order early, as the 
edition was sold out in two months last 
year, and all our readers would do well 
to secure a copy of this excellent number. 
Price 15 cents. 


The programme of the Lecurettes at 
the Fowler Institute, London, during Jan- 
uary, is as follows: January 13, a paper 
by W. Brown, Esq., J. P., on “ Con- 
scientiousness,” and one by Miss E. Higgs, 
on “The Need of Independent Think- 
ing”; January 27th, a special lecture by 
Professor Millott Severn, of Brighton, on 
“Occupations and Professions.” Each 
lecture to begin at 7:30 P.M., at 4 and 5 
Imperial Building, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 

Practical demonstration in character 
reading after the close of the discussion 
on the papers. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY. 

A. L. O., Cal., says, when sending his 
subscription for ’97, “ As I have been an 
old subscriber to the JOURNAL, I know its 
nature and merits. I thought I could get 
along without it, but made a great mis- 
take.” 

James Clell Witter, editor of Art Educa- 
tion, writes as follows: “The Phreno- 
logical Journal and Science of Health 
were the first periodicals I remember 
reading when a little boy in ’62. My 
father, Tully L. Witter (Lockhart), was 
one of the most enthusiastic believers in 
phrenology and one of the most ardent 
admirers of Samuel R. Wells, so much so 
that he named one of 134-brothers after 
him. You will find my father’s name on 
your old subscription books. He had quite 
a library of your publications, which were 
invaluable in shaping my character and 
life. I owe much of what I am to them. 
I was for many years a teacher, and phre- 
nology helped me to make a great success 
of my work. Very sincerely, 

: J.C. Witter. 
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NOTICE TO PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The page we are devoting to small busi- 
ness cards is of special importance to the 
profession. It would help all travelling 
phrenologists to have such an address, 
so that subscribers may easily see who is 
in, or likely to be in, their neighborhood, 
and not only attend their lectures, but in- 
terest many others. 

One-half inch space, one year, $10.00; 
or $1.00 per insertion. 

We are constantly receiving requests 
for the services of a good phrenologist 
from different parts of the country and a 
standing card in this column would be of 
special benefit to the advertiser. Only 
first-class names will be accepted. See 
foot page 13. 





We have just received copies of the 50 
cent (2s. 6d.) edition of the Rev. Father 
Kneipp’s “ Water Cure,” paper edition, 
which should be read by everyone. This 
is certainly a cheap publication for the 
valuable matter it contains, and we an- 
ticipate a large sale. Price, paper 50 
cents. Cloth $1.00. 

“The Human Nature Library ” No. 32, 
on “The Organ of Human Nature,” by 
Jessie A. Fowler, is fully illustrated, and 
may be obtained for 10 cents, or 6d. in 
English money. 

“The Human Nature Library ” No. 33, 
containing the class picture (class ’96, A. 
I. P.) and speeches of the graduates, will 
be issued on the first of January. Price 
10 cents. The papers by the instructors 
and students are excellent, some of the 
best ever given. 


RENEWALS.—Attention is called to the 
prospectus on another page of the consol- 
idated Phrenological Journal and the 
English TPhrenological Magazine. The 
price remains the same, $1.00 per year (or 
5s. English). 


“The Self Instructor,” a new illus- 
trated hand-book of phrenology, physiog- 
nomy, and physiology is all that its name 
implies. (See advt.) It is a complete 
manual, with rules for finding the organs, 
explaining and illustrating each one sepa- 
rately, as well as showing how to read 
people as we would a book, and thereby 
know if they are inclined to be upright, 
honest, kind, loving, trustworthy people 
or otherwise. The most popular work 
ever published. Send for a copy at once; 
study the people you see, and also your 
own character. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 

“ Diseases of Modern Life.” By the late 
Benjamin Ward Richardson. This book 
has been read by thousands with benefit. 
$1.50. 
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“The Relation of the Sexes.” By Mrs. E. 
B. Duffy, author of “ What Woman 
Should Know,” etc. Price $1.00, post- 
paid. 

The world would be the better if the 
people were more informed on the impor- 
tant subject treated in this work. Igno- 
rance on these matters is the cause of 
much suffering. Husbands and wives 
cannot read this book without obtaining 
higher ideas of marriage. ‘The author is 
very earnest in her purpose, and much 
good will result from reading her views. 

Sexual Physiology, Social Institutions 
of the World, Polygamy, Free Love, Mar- 
riage, Prostitution, Chastity, Offspring, 
Enlightened Parentage, etc., are all treat- 
ed in a sensible manner. 


‘‘For Mothers and Daughters” is cer- 
tainly a valuable book for the class it is 
written. The information given is greatly 
needed. Dr. Shipman says, “ By its study, 
and a careful use of its contents, many 
who are ill can be cured, and children yet 
unborn receive an inheritance of health.” 

Every one reading this book will feel 
indebted to its author for what she has 
written. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


The Standard. 


It combines the purity, blandness, 
and cleansing qualities of a well- 
made vegetable-oil soap, with the 
antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient 
properties of pine-tar and glycer- 
ine. Packer’s Tar Soap is constant- 
ly prescribed in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


“A LUXURY FOR 
oJ BATHING AND we 
SHAMPOOING.” 


The Packer Mfg. 
NEW YORK. 


Co., 
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* A Bachelor’s Talks About Married Life.” 
By the Rev. Wm. Aikman. 


This is certainly an admirable book. It 
is written in a bright, pleasing style, and 
will appeal specially to those having the 
home instinct strongly developed. Inter- 
woven with the “ Bachelor’s Talks” on his 
brother’s family is some sound advice as 
to methods of preserving peace and har- 
mony in the home circle, from his point of 
view as an onlooker. It is a book that 
will bear reading aloud, there being much 
material for that purpose in the chapters 
on My Brother’s Parlor, Frank Holman’s 
New Home, The Baby, Family Worship, 
Politeness in the Home, Reproduced Char- 
acteristics, Promises to Children Broken, 
Questionable Books, Family Birthdays, 
Grandparents, Little Courtesies, The 
Golden Wedding. You will surely be en- 
tertained and instructed by the perusal of 
“A Bachelor’s Talks.” Price $1.50. 


“Sexual Neurasthenia, Nervous Ex- 
haustion: Its Hygiene, Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment.” With a chapter 
on Diet for the Nervous, by George M. 
Beard, A.M., M.D. Edited, with notes and 
additions, by A. D. Rockwell, M.D. $2.75. 


“ Massage.” Its Principles and Prac- 
tice of Remedial Treatment by Imparted 
Motion. By George H. Taylor, M.D., au- 
thor of “ Movement Cure.” $1.00. This 
is a nicely gotten up book and sells well. 


We would ask our friends to early send 
in their subscription to THE PHENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL and Magazine (consoli- 
dated), which promises to be of more than 
usual interest. Fuller particulars appear 
on another page of this Journal. 


Progression is the order of the age. 
Splendid advances have been made in 
mechanism, surgery, and many other de- 
partments of science, and the printer’s 
and engraver’s arts have kept pace with 
the procession. 

In the Phrenological Annual and Reg- 
ister we see striking proof of this. The 
issue for 1897 is ahead of any number ever 
published, The printing, engravings, and 
general make-up of the publication are 
excellent. This year’s contributors have 
given us some exceptionally good ma- 
terial. 

Phrenology in its various forms of use- 
fulness, physiognomy as a help in char- 
acter-reading, hygiene, and other equally 
helpful subjects, are discussed in a careful 
and instructive way. 

Each year the Annual grows in strength 
and vigor, and we anticipate a great de- 
mand for it this year. 

What others are doing in the work is of 
interest. See Field Notes and Register. 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
(Continued from page 48.) 
J. W. K.—Friend, Nebr.—You are 


adapted to mechanical work, and should 
be where you can have breadth and scope 
of action. You are not a ceremonious 
man, and are adapted to mechanical work, 
and take things as they come and make 
the best of them. You are a great lover 
of nature; are capable of working by the 
eye. You will succeed in some compre- 
hensive, gigantic undertaking. 


R. P. W.—Johnstown, Pa.—You have 
quite the mind of a master man, and 
should take the lead in whatever calling 
you choose. You will develop more of the 
vital temperament as you grow older and 
will be known for your keen, penetrating 
mind. You should enjoy music, and had 
better devote some attention to it. You 
are eloquent in the use of language, and 
should make a good speaker, with some 
special training in that direction. 


D. S. E.—Blue Mound.—Your son pos- 
sesses quite a high-toned mind. He is 
emotional, somewhat imaginative, en- 
thusiastic, and capable of making a first- 
class student. He will take in knowledge 
rapidly, and would do well in professional 
work such as in teaching, or in the min- 
istry, or where he could have a distinct 
moral influence over others. 


No. 17.—J. E. S.—Utah.—This head 
measures 223%, x 144% inches. He could be 
a scholar, an artist, or an inventor. He 
could personate character on the stage. 
He has wit, he has delicacy of organiza- 
tion, sensitiveness, fine taste, and is a 
clear but not a copious talker. He is cau- 
tious, ambitious, honest, kindly, and af- 
fectionate. 


No. 18.—D. K. L.—Pa.—This man is 
healthy, ardent, thoughtful, critical, 
kindly, ingenious, and frank. He is not 
too sharp for money and he is amiable in 
disposition. He is honest, polite, ambi- 
tious, and prudent, and is a good talker. 
He is sociable and mirthful. He would 
make a good physician and nurse for the 
sick. 

L. S. E.—The photo of this gentleman 
indicates an aspiring mind; he is quite 
ambitious, manly, and distinct in his 
character. He is naturally industrious, 
energetic, and, if necessary, forcible; he 
does not stop at trifles. His practical 
judgment makes him keen in observa- 
tion, interested in all scientific experi- 
ments, and quick to gather knowledge as 
to what is taking place. He is orderly 
about his work, and does everything well. 
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8 ADVERTISEMENTS 


A PUBLISHER’S STORY. 
The late Mr. Philip Harper, of the 


American publishing firm, was a man of , 


broad sympathies and marvellous fore- 
sight. His brother James was a droll fel- 
low, of whom the following incident is 
told: 

On a certain occasion a clergyman, who 
had consumed an hour of his time in small 
talk, said to the publisher, ‘“ Brother Har- 
per, I am curious to know how you four 
men distribute the duties of the establish- 
ment between you.” Mr. Harper replied, 
good-humoredly, “John attends to the 
finances, Wesley settles all the corre- 
spondence, Fletcher attends to the gen- 
eral bargaining with authors and others, 
and—you need not tell anybody,” he said, 
drawing his chair up closer and speaking 
in a lower tone of voice, “I entertain the 
bores.” 


Human 
Nature 


The Phrenological ffjagazine 
of the |jjest, but of world-wide repute. 


50 cents per year. 
Sample Copy, 5 cents. 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 

Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST, 
1016 MARKET STREET, 


>.SAN.FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
Pacific States for all FowLer & WELLS’ 
Publications. 


Dear Editors:— 

Referring to the November JouRNAL, I 
would inquire, cannot we have more and 
fuller information from Mr. M. V. Stevens 
as to economy of feeding, and particularly 
as to his statement, ‘“‘ It costs me at least 
one dollar a week to live.” 

This could be of service to his fellows. 
Obliging a subscriber, 

W. H. Vanderbilt. 


Matrimonial 
Adaptation _—__ = 
or, PHRENOLOGY 


APPLIED TO 
Home Life and the Domestic Relation, 
showing What Mental Qualities Har- 
monize, and Who May, and Who May 
Not Unite in Marriage. 


8vo, 64 pages, 25 cents. By S. P. SHULL. 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO., 

27 East 21st Street, New York. 
FREE TO F.A.M, Fine 
Colored Engravi: show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods —bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Broadway, New York. 


MOVEMENT CURE; #5" 32 
5 Exercise. By 
Dr. GEORGE H. TAyLor. Over 450 pages. 
English cloth. Full table of contents. 
Price, $1.10, post-paid. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist St., New York 


GIRLS! A Swedish gentleman wishes 
to correspond with a lady, with matrimony 
in view, but only according to the laws of 
Phrenology. Please send photograph and 
copy of your Phrenological Chart for ex- 
change. Address 

N. J., care of this Journal. 

















International 
Centenaryof 
Phrenology 


100 pages. 


CONGRESS REPORT. 


Containing all the Papers read and Speeches made 
at the Congress Meetings. Fully illustrated. Containing 
Price, 15 cents. Can be ordered from<all 
Phrenologists or direcc from{ 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York. 








AMBITION ; OR, 
APPROBATIVENESS 


AS A FACTOR IN CHARACTER, 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


The sense of character or desire to be approved 
in its relation to the individual and to society. How 
other faculties stimulate it to activity and how it 
arouses them. Its cultivation, perversion, etc. 
Its aid in the affairs of life, and how to prevent its 

. becoming a hindrance to successful effort. Its in- 
Approbativenesslarge,andthenatural timate connection and relation with other prominent 


language of the faculty shown by the a P ° 
carriage of the head. - . faculties explained. Price, ten cents. 


THE SERVANT QUESTION. 








Hints on the Choosing and Management 
of Servants. 


BY H. 8. DRAYTON, M. D. 


Conside”s the qualities requisite to competence in 
the cook, chambermaid, laundress, nurse, waitress, 
etc. It gives illustrations of leading types with 
suggestions to the mistress on how to manage 
women as domestics, that they may like their 
place. and do good service. It offers a practical 
solution of the help question and is an invaluable 
aid to all who have to deal with servants. By mail, 
ten cents. THE CUOK. 


SELF-RELIANCE OR SELF-ESTEEM. © 


BY NELSON SIZER. 














Full of valuable suggestions to all who need confidence in their ability and worth, and. 
as the author says: ‘‘ There is in the world altogether too little of dignity and honorable 
self-reliance. Talent, skill, and force are invaluable qualities in human character, but 
without self-reliance they are like excellent tools having no handles.” Postpaid for 
ten cents. 


SELF-STUDY AND MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BY H. S. DRAYTON, M. D. 











The author says: ‘‘ We would have every young man and woman believe that personal 
improvement and elevation are not necessarily rare, and happiness the special property of 
a very few elect persons, but that the great Creator of the universe is kind, beneficent to 
man, and has endowed him with faculties and powers sufficient for the attainmert of 
high and noble ends, not as an isolated individual, but as a class and asarule.” Price, 
ten cents. 


ALL FOUR, ORDERED AT ON TIME, THIRTY CENTS. 
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DIXON’ : CHAIN GRAPHITE. 


’ 
a 
i 
' is the best lubricant for chain and sprockets 


=o 





Ut 


known. Mention PHRENOLOGICAL age 
and send 10 cents for a sample stick 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. fl 
JERSEY CITyY, N. J. i 


[CUS VSVeisve (eveisvsial Ff 
We treat all diseases 


CURING BY HYGIENE sccse “sud! ‘chronic 


th hygienic agents ; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
a savlles have made us familiar with these diseases, 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women a 
specialty, also diseases_of the digestive organs. 


Patients received into our house. Send for circular. 
SuSANNA W. Dopps, M.D. Mary Donpps, M.D. 


2826 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Processes. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 21st Street, New York. 

















Principles and Practice_of Reme- 

dial Treatment by Imparted 

Motion. Description of Manual 
I2mo. 203 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 





ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


MEMOR 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 2432 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Sexual Neurasthenia 


AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 








Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and 4°¥ 
treatment. With a chapter on Diet. 
By Dr. BEARD. Fourth edition. 
Nearly 300 pages. Price, $2.75. “= 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO. 
27 E. 21st St., New York. 


TOKOLOGY 


Atice B. STocKHAM. 
370 pages. 
Illustrated. The dedication by the author 





A Book for Every 
By ? Dr. 
Third and revised 


Woman. 


edition. Morocco, price, $2.75. 


to one who has faith in the physical redemp- 
tion of woman by correct living has been 


the inspiration. 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO. 
27 E. 21st St., New York. 





DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
as within the reach of 
all. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pepsia, , constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzemia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roiler is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased ae. exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 


No.1. Six large wheels (134 in. diameter), wide buft- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
handle, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 


No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony ; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


Your Life Told by the Stars 
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In Which of These Signs Were You Born? 


Send date of birth and 25c. for true 
reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability 
guaranteed. Address E. G. AMES, Tribune 
Building, P. O. Box 236, New York. 











An Old Favorite with New Features. 


THE Livine AGE, 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A WEEKLY MaGazine or 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 




















. 


It is Issued Every Saturday and Contains 
ARTICLES oF STANDARD AnD POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 





In 1896 the subscription price of THE Livinc AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED TO S1x DOLLARS. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 

Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘I'hese include: 


Ist, The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 
sional translations of note- 8 " P 
worthy articles from the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d, The addition of a Readings from American [agazines. 


Monthly Supplement Readings from New Books. 


aaa aides depart & List of Books of the Month. 





This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made THE LivinG AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LivING AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. ‘The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
ly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 
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A Quintette of .... 
. . Excellent Pamphlets 


20 cents each, net. 
By Professor BARTER. 


How toRead the Face and Head. 
Practical, and in a unique way gives method of com- 
mitting to memory the faculties in groups. 20c. 


A Wonderful Memory and How to Acquire it. 
How languages may be acquired with ease; how 
names, dates, and business transactions, etc., may 
be remembered, etc. 2 


How to Write and Address a Letter. 
With full instruction as to composition and style, 
choice of words, capitals, etc. 20c. 


How to Speak Correctly. 
Simple rules for polite and accurate conversation, 
pronunciation, and spelling. Grammatical errors 
corrected ; and cure for stammering. 20c. 


How to Hypnotize. 
Including the whole art of Mesmerism. Embracing 
the latest discoveries of German and French schools; 
other hypnotists’ methods explained. 0c. 
These pamphlets are cheap in price only, and con 
tain “much in little.’ Easy to carry about and read 
at odd moments. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 
L. N. FOWLER, London. 


The Child, Physically and Mentally, 


or Advice to a Mother according to the Teaching 
and Experience of Hygienic Science. A Guide 
for Mothers and Educators. By BERTHA 
MEYER. Price, paper covers, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
TITLES OF CHAPTERS.—I. Mystery of Hy- 
giene—II. What Hygiene Includes—III. The 
Infant During the First Few Weeks of Life—IV. 
Use of the Nursing Bottle to Supplement the 
Mother’s Milk—V. Bathing and Washing—VI. 
Rearing entirely by Hand—VII. The Nursery 
and the Infant’s Further Development—VIII. 
Education of the Asthetical Sense in the Nurs- 
ery—IX. Further Development of the Healthy 
Child—X. Children’s Diseases. 
FOWLER &fWwELILs Co. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., New York, 
London, England, . 


Fowler’s New and Improved Phrenological 
Bust. ... with upwards of roo divisions in china. 
Newly discovered organs are added, and the old or- 
gans have been subdivided to indicate the various 
phases of action which many of them assume. It is a 
perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is un- 
doubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. 


Price, 12s. 6d., post free. 
WHAT DO YOU THINK 


of the Phrenological Annual and 
Register for 1897? 


Send for a copy’at once. 15 cents. 





fhe Hydropathic Review 








A Monthly Journal, devoted to the Dissemination of Hydropathic, Hygienic, Sanitary, 
and Mental Science. Edited by Prof. R. B. D. WELLS (of Scarborough). Monthly, 1d.; 
post free, 1$d.; or Yearly Subscription, 1s. 6d., post free, in advance. 


The object of this publication is to explain nature’s laws, and point out the best, safest, and most rational 


way of helping nature to heal herself. 


Nos. | and 2 NOW READY. 





Send for a Copy, it is certain to interest you. 





L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, * recktecmecs, London. 





AMERICAN EDITION OF 


Father Kneipp’s * 


‘My Water Cure” 


» Meine Wafferkur,”- 
By Rev. Monsignor’ Sebastian Kneipp. 


(A verbal and absol 


ly literal t lation.) ; 





500 pages, elegantly printed on fine paper, 200 artistically finished illustrations. It gives also in a pictorial 

way correct object-lessons and descriptions of the Kneipp cure in all its different applications and methods. 
CONTENTS: 

I, Part (about 150 pages), Water Applications. A. Wet Sheets. B. Baths (Full, Half, Sitting-bath, etc.). 
C. Vapors. D. GushesXSpouts and Douches). E. Ablutions. F. Packages (Bandages) G. Drinking Water. 

II. Part (about 80 pages), Apotheca. All the recipes and prescriptions of Kneipp's Herbal Medicines, Ex- 
tracts, Powders, Oils, Herb Teas, Compounds, etc., strength-giving food, bran bread, soups, and honey wine, as 
well as an illustrated description of all the herbs, the use of which Rev. Kneipp recommends. 

III. Part (about 200 pages). Treatment of about 150 different diseases. 

Thejbook is an exhaustive and absolute authority on the Kneipp cure. {, Post-paid, paper, 60 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 East 2ist St., New York, U.S.A. 
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SKETCHES OF 


PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


VOL. I. 
SOME ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


LIFE AND LABORS OF DR. FRANCIS J. GALL, 


FOUNDER OF PHRENOLOGY, 


AND HIS DISCIPLE, 


DR. JOHN G. SPURZHEIM, 


This volume was published at the 
unanimous request of the Class of ’89 of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 

Every phrenologist in the land should 
read it, because, 

1. All the information in this book 
has been carefully compiled and is ab- 
solutely correct. 

2. It is of the utmost importance that 
every phrenologist should know some- 
thing of the early labors of the founder 
of the science, and this book will give it. 

3. Matter for a valuable lecture on 
the history of the discoveries of the 
various faculties can be obtained from 
this volume. 

The book contains: Registry of Birth, 
Death, and Parentage; Anatomy of the 


BY 


CHARLOTTE FOWLER 


WELLS. 


Brain; Discovery of the Organs of the 
Mind, naming them; Arranging Heads 
for Studying; Reflection and Observa- 
tion; Study of Animals; Casts of Pe- 
culiar Heads; Gall’s Characteristics; 
Testimonials; His Work and Lectures 
in Paris; Death and Funeral; Direc- 
tions for his manner of Dissecting the 
Brain, ete. 

Part II.—Birth and Youth of Spurz- 
heim; Travels with Gall; Converts and 
Adherents; Lectures and Brain Dissec- 


tions; Developments and Measure- 
ments, etc., etc. 
Beautiful type and paper. Neatly 


bound in paper. Price, 50 cents. Order 
now. 
Fow er & WELLS Co. 





NELSON SIZER 
FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


DR. CAPEN 
PHILADELPHIA 


MAY VAUCHT 


J. B. KESWICK 
PHRENOLOGIST 
SKAITCLIFF, ILKLEY, YORKSHIRE 


THIS SPACE TO LET 


PrRoF. MORRIS 








Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 
(Daughter of the late Prof. L. N. Fowler) 


FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


THIS SPACE TO LET 


J. A. FOWLER 
PHRENOLOGIST 
4&5 IMPERIAL BLoGs., LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON 


J. MILLOTT SEVERN 


68 WEST STREET, BRIGHTON 
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JUST PUBLISHED —AN IMPORTANT WORK. 





FROM FASHION PLATE. VENUS DE MILO. 


The Well Dressed Wonal. 


A Study in the Practical Application to Dress of the Laws of Health, 
Art and Morals. Illustrated. By Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
12mo., cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The woman who would be well dressed must be true to the laws of health, art and 
morals. In ‘‘The Well Dressed Woman,” tiese great laws in their relation to Dress, 
are clearly defined. The opinion of acknowledged authorities is presented so that the 
busy woman, who has neither time nor opportunity for individual study may have at 
hand the best thought which can be obtained in each of these departments Every one 
w..o has at heart the physical reformation of the race, who desires a revival of artistic 
feeling in its application to Dress, and who looks forward to the social and spiritual 
elevation of woman should possess this book. It is simple, direct and practical. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, $1.00. Agents wanted. 








CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1897. 


Contents of this Journal copyrighted: 


I. Mr. John Wanamaker. 
Il. Two Noble Birthdays. 


Ill. Phrenotypes and Side Views—No, 8. Genius Handicapped—A Study. 


Heads—From Life. 
IV. English Men of Note. 


Feb. 12—Feb. 22. 


A Healthy Woman. 
Sir Richard Webster, Sir Robert ieee Sir Bawend 


Articles must not be reprinted without permission, 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is published monthly at $1.00 or 5s. a year ; 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


A COURSE 


10c. or 6d. a Dumber. 


27 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 


of Specially Entertaining and 
instructive Lectures 


are being given on Wednesday Evenings, at the Hall of the 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, 


27 East 21st Street, near Broadway. 


February 3, Prof. SIZER, President of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
lecture at 8 p.m. Subject: Faculties Com- 
bining in Character. 


will 


February 10, Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER, F. 
A. I. London (daughter of the late Prof. L. 
N. Fowler), will lecture at 8 p.m. Subject: 
Our Ingenious Faculties. 


Admission by Ticket on application to 





February 17, Prof. NELSON SIZER, at 8 
p.m. Subject: Character and its Elements. 


February 24, Miss JESSIE A, FOWLER, will 
lecture on Friendship, or Our Social Re- 
lations. 


Examinations at the close of each lecture. 


Members have the privilege of bringing a friend. 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO., 


27 EAST 


21st STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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Works on Physiognomy. 


Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them ; a Manual of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy for the People. By Prof. Nelson Sizer and H. 8. Drayton, M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 250 illustrations. 140.000 copies published. One of the most popular works 

of the day. Paper (2s., English), 40 cents ; cloth (4s., English), $1.00. 

Revelations of the Face. An illustrated Lecture on Physiognomy. By 
L. N. Fowuer. Price (4d., Engli-h), 15 cents. 

How to Read Faces. Our Faces, and the Tales They Tell. Illustrated 
by Prof. J. Coates, Price (1s. 2d . English), 40 cents. 

I'he Face as Indicative of Character. Illustrated by upwards of 120 
Portraits and Cuts. By ALFreD T. Story. This book contains chapters on the 
Temperaments ; the Facial Poles ; General Principles ; the Chin and the Cheek ; the 
Forehead ; the Nose ; the Mouth and Lips ; the Eyes and Eyebrows. The best cheap 

_ work oo Physiognomy published. Price, paper (1s. 2d., English), 50 cents. 

Mind in the Face. An introduction to the Study of Physiognomy. By 
Wu. McDowatt, F.S A., Scot. Illustrated. Price (1s. 2d., English), 40 cents. 

Phreno-Physiognomy ; or, Scientific Character-Reading From the Face. 
It seems easiest to read Character by the Face, but very few can explain what 
features index the mental disposition. Those who wish todo so will find pleasure and 
pened Fg reading this book. By Prof. A. J. OppgnnEm. Price (1s. 2d., English), 

cents. 

Faces We Meet, and How to Read Them. The features scientifically 
reviewed, and their indications of character carefully explained. By R. B. D. WELL-. 
Illustrated. Price (1s. &d , English), {0 cents. 

New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
Temperament and External Forms and especially in ‘‘ Human Face Divine.” 768 

ages, portrait of author and 1 055 illustrations. Cloth (20s., English), $3.00. (This 
is the standard work on Physiognomy. ) Sas 

Expression: Its Anatomy and Philosophy. With the original Notes and 
Illustrations by the author, Sir CHartes BeLt. Revised and Illustrated by &. R. 
WELLS, 200 pages. Price ({s., English), $1.00. Is of special value to artists and 

_ Students of facial expression. 
Simms’ Human Faces. What They Mean, or How to Read Character. 
_ By J. Sium:, MD. Illustrated. Pric», cloth (4s. 6d., English), $1 25. 

Mouth and Lips. By A. T. Srory. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 

Eyes and Eyebrows. By A. T. Story. Illustrated. Price (5d., 
English), 15 cents. 

Physiognomy. Or, How to Read the Character of Both Sexes at a Glance. 
By Dr. Jepson. Price (7d., English), 0 cents. ’ 

Noses, and How to Read Them. Illustrated. By A, CHEETHAM, 
Price (244d., English), 10 cents. 

Noses, and What They Indicate. Illustrated. Bv Prof. J. W. Tay- 
Lor. Price (24d , English), 10 cents. 

The Human Face. Illustrated. By Prof. A. E. Wiiuts. Price (2s. 6d., 
English), 75 cents 

Physiognomy Illustrated. Or, Nature’s Revelations of Character. Of 
which thousands have been sold at 21s., has just been republished at the low price of 
(10s, éd.., English). $300. By Josepu Simys, “.D. Fully illustrated. 

Noses. A Physiognomical Essay. By G. Conen. Price (7d., English), 20c. 

Comparative Physiognomy. Or, Resemblances between Man and 
Animals. By JAMES W. REDFIELD, M D. 634 pages. 330illus. Price (10s, 6d., Eng.), $2.50. 

Essayson Physiognomy. By Lavater. With Memoir of the Author. 
Illustrated with 400 Profiles. Price (13s., English), $3.00. 

How to Tell Your Neighbor’s Character; or, Physiognomy Sim- 
plified. With six full-page illustrations, By PauL SELLO, Price (1s. 3d., English), 40c. 

The Encyclopedia of Face and Form Reading ; or, Personal Traits, 
both Physical and Mental, Reveal d by Outward Signs Through Practical and Scien- 
tific Physiognomy. A Manual of Insiruction in the Knowledge of the Human Physi- 
ognomy and Organism. By Mary O_mstep Stanton. With an outline of study 
and classified suggestive questions and elaborate aids to the study. Revised. Illus- 
trated. Over 1,300 nage~. Price (20s. net. English), $5.00. : 

Physiognomy and Expression. Illustrated. By P. ManrrGazza. Price 
(3s 6d.. English), $1 £0, 

The Human Face, as Expressive of Character and Disposition. By R. 
D. Stocker. IPrice('ts.2d., English). 40 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., London, England. 














